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Travel NORTHERN PACIFIC:---Scenic Route Across America: - 
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een al 4 - 
solu . bis a) Y ° ° . r 
" ' . Wat ? To California... National Parks... Yellowstone 
% ... Rainier... Alaska... Washington... Oregon... Montana-Wyoming 
wr oe © Dude Ranches? We commend to you the Northern Pacific Railway’s 
i ie | air-conditioned North Coast Limited, whose route of a thousand 


miles of mountains and rivers is unsurpassed for scenic beauty. Tell 
us what you'd like to include in your western trip and we'll send you 
free literature and accurate information about three classes of fares. 


Address E. E. Nelson, 250 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


chools. 
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ROW PETERSON and COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
offer 


a reading program splendidly balanced . . a program 
primary reading pupils have been unable to resist! 


THE ALICE AND JERRY BOOKS 


a delightfully unusual reading program, complete 
with basic books, supplementary books, readiness 
program, companion books and accessory material. 


TH= WONDER-STORY BOOKS 


supplementary readers representative of the best in 
traditional literature . . the finest in folk, fable, and 
fairy tales. 











J. E. BARDELMEIER, Representative, 1423 Bouchelle Avenue, Columbia, Missouri 



























Pleasant, wholesome 
CHEWING GUM 
helps keep you alert 








he gentle, rhythmic chewing of gum 

helps increase the blood flow to your 
head. This tends to make you feel more 
wide awake and keener minded. At the 
same time, sweet, pleasant-tasting chewing 
gum supplies a quick pick-up of energy. 
That i is why chewing gum helps keep you 
alert at your work... it is an aid in fighting 
fatigue and drowsiness. There’s a reason, 
a time and a place for Chewing Gum. 


University Research is basis of our advertising 


Four recognized factors toward Good Teeth are 
(1) Proper Food, (2) The Dentist, (3) Clean 
Teeth and (4) Plenty of Chewing Exercise. 1-4 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORE 
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Junior Business Plus 
Functional Arithmetic 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE 
By Lloyd L. Jones 


A Junior Business Text 


1. That includes correlated functional arithmetic, 
handwriting, and vocabulary training. 


2. That explores the fields of business, offers guid- 
ance, and develops aii the social values of th-s 
rich subject. 


8. That makes the student aware of the business 
forces and business practices that affect his 
life from early youth to old age. 


4. That is on the eighth and ninth grade vocabu- 
lary level and holds the student's interest. 


5. That makes future commercial studies more 
meaningful, more effective, more valuable. 


6. That is supplemented by a teacher’s methods 
book, an optional workbook program, and mod- 
ern tests that are impressive. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York San Francisco Boston 


London Sydney 


Chicago 
Toronto 
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MAKE FIFTEEN HOURS 
THIS SUMMER 


Southwest Baptist College 


Offers Two Summer Terms 


Regular Term----May 22 - July 27 
Short Term------ July 31-Sept. 1 


Low Cost—$70.00 room, board, tuition 
and fees for regular term; $40.00 for 
short term. Deferred payments if desired. 
All Courses for Elementary Certificates 
and Renewal of Certificates wil! be 
offered. Work fully approved by Uni- 
versity and Department of Education. 


Splended Dormitory Facilities 
and Delightful School Life. 
Enter this Spring and Make Additional 
Credit. 
Write for Bulletin 
Dean J. C. Pike 


Southwest Baptist College 
Bolivar, Missouri 




















on this vacation cruise to 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 


én conjunction with 8th Biennial Congress 


W.F.E.A. 


A rare chance to live an entire summer aboard 
ship . . . salt-air relaxation, entertainment, 
good companionship . - enhanced by trips 
ashore in foreign countries. 5% days in Rio 
de Janeiro for the Congress of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations. 


Sailing by Holland-America Liner 


“ROTTERDAM” 


From New York July 6 
Back in New York August 28 


Visiting Nassau, Havana, Kingston, Curacao, 
Venezuela, Pernambuco, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, 
Santos, 5% days at Rie de Janeiro, Bahia, Trini- 
dad, Barbados, St. Thomas, Puerto Rico. 


53 DAYS 


$500 up 


Write for information to 


WORLD FEDERATION OF 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 




















Missourians interested should write J. 
Norval Sayler, organizer for Missouri, 
Maryville, Missouri. 
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When 
can a LOAN 


help me? 


You are about to get a loan? Before you borrow, ask 
yourself these questions. ‘‘Will I be better off after I 
borrow than before? Will a loan help me to help my- 
self?’’ If a loan will not do this for you, don’t borrow. 


Borrow in privacy 


But if a loan is the answer to your problem, Household 
Finance invites you to apply for $20 to $300. You need 
no security to borrow from Household. You merely sign 
a promissory note. Nocredit inquiries are made of friends 
or relatives. You get your loan promptly, privately 
and without embarrassment. Payment of your loan may 
be made in 10 to 20 convenient monthly installments. 
You can make the simple arrangements for your loan 
at the office nearest you. Or you can borrow by mail. 
Send the coupon below for full information. 
Borrowers at Household receive guidance in budget- 
ing and are urged to put their money affairs on a sound 
basis. Household’s practical booklets on money manage- 
ment and better buymanship help thousands of families 
every day. You may obtain copies at your nearest House- 
hold branch. Or ask about the Household Library of 
Consumer Education on the margin of the coupon below. 


Locally Managed Household Offices in 3 Missouri Cities 


KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 


2nd FL,Shankman Bldg., 2nd Floor, 705 Olive St., 
3119 Troost Ave. Cor. Olive & 7th Sts. 
Valentine 2157 Central 7321 


2nd FL,The Dierks Bldg., 4th Fl., Missouri Theatre Bldg. 
1006 Grand Ave. 634 No. Grand Blvd. 
Harrison 4025 Jefferson 5300 


ST. JOSEPH—4th Floor, Tootle Bldg. Phone: 6-1565 


Housebold’s monthly rate set by the Missouri law 
is 234 % on unpaid balances only 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 





Household Finance Corporation sc 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘“The Special House- 
hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.’’ I understand 








this request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. — 
Name St. and No. 
. EOC LET TR . 
Address 
City State 














COLORADO presents a summer program 
for serious and effective study. It provides 
excellent buildings, libraries, laboratories, and 
a faculty of nationally recognized compe- 
tence. Located in the foothills of the Rockies, 
a mile above sea level, in sight of perpetual 
snow, the University has a superior environ- 
ment for summer study, with unsurpassed 
climatic and recreational advantages. Organ- 
ized hikes, week-end outings, visits to glaciers, 
excursions to the Rocky Mountain National 
Park, and mountain climbing. 


ya y ae 19 to July 21 


July 24 to Aug. 25 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Jour- 
nalism, Art, and Music. Special Mountain 
Camp for Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches Haus. 
University Theater with special instruction 
in Dramatic Production. Complete system of 
Demonstration Schools — Nursery to High 
School. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators. Special op- 
portunities for graduate work. Organ recitals 
and public lectures. Educational Conferences. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. E) 
Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 


Summer Quarter Catalog 
(including Graduate School) 
0 Summer Recreation Bulletin 


0 Field Courses in Geology and Biology 


































Amount I desire to borrow $................ Amount of Salary $....... _ 
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FOR 
ONLY 


SEE BOTH FAIRS BY TRAIN 


‘90 


ROUND 
TRIP 





from any place in the United States — 
hometown to hometown! — STARTING APRIL 28 









SAN FRANCISCO 
WORLD'S FAIR 


© NEW YORK 
WORLD'S FAIR 





Then to the New York World’s Fair and back 
to your own home town. 

Also low round trip fares direct to the San 
Francisco World’s Fair. 


Here’s the biggest travel news since we can re- 
member! 


Beginning April 28, you can start from any 


 -— ee 








place in the United States, see both world’s fairs 
(San Francisco and New York), and return to 
your starting point—all for $90 round trip in 
chair cars and coaches, $135 round trip in stand- 
ard Pullmans (berth extra)! 

For examples, you can go to San Francisco on 
Southern Pacific’s fast Overland Route. Visit the 
$50,000,000 Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion on Treasure Island in San Francisco Bay. 
Then speed to Los Angeles on our luxurious 
streamlined Daylight, following the very edge of 
the Pacific Ocean for 113 breathless miles. Then 
toromantic old New Orleans on our Sunset Route 
through Southern Arizona, Texas and the deep 
South, or to Chicago on our Golden State Route. 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


O. P. Bartlett, Dept. ST-3, 
310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Send me booklets describing the San 
Francisco and New York World’s Fairs, and 
full details about how to see both in one trip. 


Name _ = 
Address — 


City State —— 





Southern Pacific 
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MISS MISCHIEF 
by 


Adamson 


ISS LORNA ADAMSON has long been 

one of England’s popular painters of chil- 

dren. Her subject, “Miss Mischief,” ac- 
cepted for exhibition at the Royal Academy in 
1915, is a triumph in spontaneous expression. 
Here she has caught all of the naivete and im- 
pudence imaginable in a youngster of this age. 
The color scheme is simple, warm grays stand- 
ing out against the jet black background. The 
fesh tones are high in color, intensified in 
warmth by the brilliant red of the hair ribbon. 
All together this is one of the most cheerful 
of pictures and fortunate we are that it has 
been made available in fine color reproduction 
for the Missouri Course of Study. 


Orders for this material and all other sup- 
plementary material for carrying out the work 
of the Courses of Study should be sent to 


Missouri State Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 


Thos. J. Walker, Secretary 


Send for our P. R. C. order blank. 
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\ 1S 7 
“EITHER or EYETHER?”’ Which do 
you use? This controversy still rages. Although 
the theory has been refuted that “eyether’’ 
came mto the language by way of George I, 
many still believe the story that when George I 
of the House of Hanover came to the British 
throne, he pronounced words in which diph- 
thongs occurred in the German manner—by 
sounding the second vowel. Aping the king, 
the court adopted his ‘‘eyether’—hence, its 
place in the King’s English today. 


“—_" 
UNLIKE the earliest poetry of most coun- 
tries, the oldest poems of China are lyric, not 
epic. An anthology, full of lovely lyrics with 
which pupils should be familiar, is My Poetry 
Book (grades 1—12) illustrated by Willy Pogany. 


or 
A SURVEY indicates that visitors to the N.Y. 
World’s Fair will spend at least $500,000,000. 


a al 
REARMAMENT ..... all territorial con- 
quests are not made by wars. “In March, 1938, 
German armies motored into Austria and flew 
into Austria without any fighting. They took 
possession of the country and made it a part of 
Germany.” This excerpt from FOREIGN LANDs 
AND PEoPLEs illustrates the up-to-date content 
of THE J. RussELL SM1TH SINGLE-CycLE PLUS 
GEOGRAPHIES in which the maps are consist- 
ently revised to show new political alignments. 


oe 
COMPLETE REVOLUTION of the 
bookkeeping-accounting cycle is achieved in 
a one-year course in BOOKKEEPING FOR 
PERSONAL AND BusINEss USE, a new text by 
Kirk, Alleman, and Klein. 


OO 
CCC camps have taught 65,000 illiterates to 
read and write. 


te al 

BEWARE the ides of March. For many, 
this month signifies spring—time to doff winter 
clothes and freeze in the March gales. For 
Latin students, it recalls the soothsayer’s warn- 
ing to Caesar. The study of Latin becomes live 
and natural as it was in the Roman days in 
THE WINSTON LATIN SERIES--THE ROAD TO 
LATIN and SECOND YEAR LATIN. 


Tne 10HN CEVVT INES Poy company 
WINSTON BLDG, ~—~ *-~—— PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO ATLANTA 
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Being “FIRST” with all the 
really worth while school bus 
body improvements is. so 
much a part of SUPERIOR’S 
way of doing things that 
trail blazing again this year 
is the most logical thing in 
the world. 





The SUPERIOR ALL-STEEL SAFETY SCHOOL 
BUS BODY for 1939 takes the lead—as usual—by 
bringing you even greater SAFETY than before; 
more comfort for your school children; extra pre- 
cautions for their health; lowered first and operat- 
ing costs; and finally, a bus of even finer appear- 
ance than ever. 













SAFETY is most important, of course. And well 
over 200 Missouri school districts using over 350 of 
these busses are the proving evidence that SU- 


Greater 


SAFETY PERIOR meets the most rigid of state requirements. 

Greater But the other SUPERIOR features are important, 

HEALTH too, and added to SAFETY, make the SUPERIOR 

‘ story one you should know fully if your district is 
er planning on new equipment. 

Greater Keystone Trailer & Equipment Company—repre- 

ECONOMY senting SUPERIOR—is well acquainted with Mis- 

souri school transportation problems and stands 

Finer ready to give you the benefit of long experience 

APPEARANCE when dealing with your district’s particular problem. 


This experience—this service—is, of course, yours 
to call on any time. 











KEYSTONE TRAILER & EQUIPMENT CO. 


2100 E. 10TH STREET INC. 1700 PINE STREET 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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A BBDITORIALS /\ 





PROMPT ACTION 
IMPERATIVE— 


HE Missouri State Teachers As- 

sociation has three bills in the legis- 
lative hopper: a school employee re- 
tirement measure, a bill providing 
for a more equitable distribution of 
state school money, and a bill for in- 
creasing the salary of the County 
Superintendent of Schools. The first 
two of these measures is now before 
the Senate Committee on Education. 
The third is on the House Calendar 
for perfection. It is likely that each 
will progress to the next stage of its 
legislative status before this state- 
ment is read. It is also certain that 
each needs to be strengthened by per- 
sonal word from you and your in- 
fluential friends before it can be finally 
passed. 

Teachers must remember that what 
they and their friends say to their 
legislators is a powerful influence in 
determining what they do with refer- 
ence to these questions. The State 
Teachers Association has little 
strength except as its separate parts 
act as levers for that strength. With 
reference to the Retirement Bill, for 
example, legislators say they are hear- 
ing practically nothing from their 
teachers back home. This is evidently 
true of the other measures also. You 
have a right to speak to your repre- 
sentatives and senators. Do so now. 

These measures as they stand have 
been arrived at through broad discus- 
sion following much detailed study on 
the part of various committees. They 





have been approved by every official 
division of the Association which has 
machinery set up for definite action. 
They represent no one’s individual 
likes or dislikes. They are presum- 
ably set up by all in the interests of 
all. The effectiveness of our organ- 
ization in securing their enactment 
will depend on the strength of the 
whole body as each and every fiber of 
its being, represented by each and 
every member, asserts its bit of 
strength. 


HOW TO 
DO IT? 

ET vour own judgment determine 

the tvpe of message you send to 
your legislators. If you know them 
personally the matter is simple. If 
you do not may we suggest that your 
message be short and direct? To 
simply ask their support of a given 
measure is enough. Legislators hear 
plenty of argument. <A penny pos’ 
eard is as effective as a telegram if 
it gets to the person in time. It is 
usually more effective to refer to a bill 
by number. This makes the objective 
specific. For your information the 
three bills referred to above are num- 
bered as follows: 

The Retirement Bill is Senate Bill 
232. The Finance Distribution Bill, 
Senate Bill 262. The County Super- 
intendent’s Salary Bill is House 
Bill 75. 

If each teacher would write and gef 
her board of education and several 
friends to do the same the effect would 
be very great. 
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OPEN DOOR 
POLICY 


ISSOURI believes in the institu- 

tion called the public school. The 
public has made its sincerity felt in 
numerous ways. One of the tangible 
marks of the respect the average Mis- 
sourian has for the public school is 
evidenced by his willingness to see 
millions of dollars invested in school 
buildings and additional millions 
spent for equipping these same build- 
ings. 

This huge investment in many in- 
stances is being utilized nearly en- 
tirely for the immature of the com- 
munity. The school keeps the doors 
of its buildings open only during the 
formal school] day. By closing its doors 
with the dismissal of the last class 
the school is missing many opportun- 
ities to serve the people to whom the 
school belongs. 

Proceeding upon the thesis that we 
are never too old to learn the school 
may throw its doors open to adults for 
use in vocational and avocational ac- 
tivities. Evening classes may be es- 
tablished in any field where the de- 
mand in numbers justifies such action. 

Recreational facilities in many com- 
munities have found their way into 
the hands of commercially minded 
groups whose sole purpose in promot- 
ing recreation is for the profit element. 
The school building could be one 
place in the community where recre- 
ational activity could be promoted in 
a healthy and moral manner for a 
negligible amount of money. During 
the summer months sometimes the 
only inhabitants of the building are 
spiders and mice and only weeds and 


grass occupy the playground. These 
same buildings and grounds could kk 
used as a recreational center for the 
town or city. Children as well a; 
weeds could have their opportunity to 
grow on the playgrounds. Peoplk 
could spin and weave plans for the 
future in the classroom as well as the 
spider spins its web. 

The school would not have t 
worry so much about a public rela. 
tions program if they had a building 
utilization program. Public support 
of schools could be made much easier 
if the school would serve the adult not 
only in the capacity of helping the 
child but in the capacity of helping 
the adult himself. Many of us know 
of people who do not lend their sup. 
port to the school, at least not in an 
active way, after their children have 
graduated. In plain words they fail 
to see where the school is performing 
any service for them at the present 
and they have forgotten former serv- 
ices. This is deplorable but it is stil 
a fact. 

Affiliated groups and community or- 
ganizations should be encouraged te 
take advantage of the school facilities 
Of course we are not advocating ex 
ploitation of the building and it 
equipment for private gain. Neither 
are we advocating the use of build. 
ings and facilities when they inter. 
fere with the purposes for which the 
school is organized, that of educating 
the child. It would appear reasonable 
that a business as large and as im 
portant as that of a school should b 
open more than thirty or forty hour 
per week if it is going to render mat 
imum service to its community. 

—I. F. 
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Why Do We Have 
A Course In Conser- 
vation In Our School? 


E ALL LIKE 
patriotic anthem, 
Beautiful. 
“O beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain, 
For purple mountain majesties 
Above the fruited plain! 


to sing that great 
America The 


America! America! 

God shed His grace on thee, 

And crown thy good with brother-hood 

From sea to shining sea!’’ 

If we turn back three-hundred years 
we see this land as the first colonists 
found it. Three million square miles of 
new land, almost half of it covered with 
trees! Great areas of hundreds of thou- 
sands of square miles of stately forests. 
Great pines like the pillars of a temple 
stretching to the skies, vast forests of 
conifers along the eastern coast; miles to 
the west were the Appalachians whose 
tree clad heights were the most wonder- 
ful sight the eyes of those men from tree 
starved Europe had ever seen. On into 
the west the forest stretched, over the 
hills and the plains, across the Mississippi 
into a region a thousand miles from the 
Atlantic; a land covered with dense 
growths of hard woods whose roots were 
deep in a soil that had been building 
through countless ages. Hundreds of 
thousands of years of the world’s time 
had gone into the formation of this God 
given wealth from which these trees drew 
their life. The waters of the heaven sent 
rain fell on the leaves of these trees and 
trickled slowly to the ground where most 
of it soaked in to furnish an ever present 
reservoir of soil water upon which the 
plant life could draw. 

The streams received only the excess 
in times of extremely heavy rain as it ran 
off of the surface. Normally they were 
fed by the constant seepage from the 
under-ground water supply and were thus 
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Conservation in the Future Depends Upon 
Educating the Present Generation 
by 
Dwight L. Roberts, Maplewood-Richmond 
Heights Senior High School 


held at a quite constant level. These 
smaller streams fed their clear water into 
the larger streams and the lakes, which, 
with the many ever-living springs, prom- 
ised a water supply and a highway for 
travel for all time to come. Floods were 
not frequent, and never severe when they 
did come; their force broken by the great 
trees in the river bottoms and the surface 
water which fed them restrained by the 
trees and other plants on the slopes. 

In these forests and in these clear 
streams and lakes there were uncounted 
millions of animals; fur bearing mammals, 
birds of many kinds, fish who got their 
food from the many kinds of plant life in 
the waters. What teeming life, white men 
had never seen a land like this, what a 
paradise was this! 

On into the west! Here were prairies, 
hundreds of thousands of square miles of 
grass-lands, first the tall grasses and far- 
ther on where the rain-fall was less the 
short grasses. There were great herds of 
cow-like animals, the bison, living on these 
plains; what a source of food and skins! 
Man could plow these prairies with the 
greatest of ease, he did not even have to 
cut and burn trees to clear the land. From 
the over-turned sod he could grow fabu- 
lous crops of ‘‘amber waves of grain’’; 
he could pasture millions of his cattle for 
all time! It rained less here but the very 
essence of the fertility of the soil was near 
the surface because it was not carried 
away by leaching. Here, indeed, man 
could live in permanent luxury! 

Far to the west rose great ‘‘purple 
mountain majesties’’; many with great 
forest clad slopes separated by fertile 
valleys where man could live close to 
water and the other gifts of nature. 

At last came the western slopes of the 
high coast ranges, covered with the great- 
est trees man had ever seen. For more 
than two thousand years these patriarchs 
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of the forest had been living where the 
rains from the great Pacific bathed them. 
Up they reached, two and three hundred 
feet into the air, their huge bases as much 
as thirty feet across. Farther south along 
the coast were valleys whose soil needed 
only the water from under ground or the 
clear mountain streams to produce mar- 
velous crops in a climate where there was 
no winter and things could grow the vear 
around. What a population this land 
could support! 

Under the ground, in this great new 
land were unknown quantities of min- 
erals put there through the ages that 
this earth had stood. Man could not 
dream of the wealth of the gifts from 
God put into this one land! Tt was a 
eenturv before men really annreciated and 
drew upon this realm of nnder-ground 
treasrre. No similar area of this earth’s 
erust has ever heen fonnd that had as 
manv different kinds of minerals in as 
large quantities as this new land! 

**America! America! God _ shed his 
grace on thee’’ in the beeinning! This 
wonderful new land with all of these gifts 
from our God was the inheritance be- 
stowed upon the white men in America! 
What have we done with our heritage? 
**O beautiful for pilgrim feet. 

Whose stern, imnassioned stress 

A thoroughfare for freedom beat 

Across the wilderness! 


America! America! 

God mend thine every flaw, 

Confirm thy soul in self-control, 

Thy liberty in law.’’ 

For three centuries our people have 
been drawing on this marvelous inherit- 
ance. What have we left? 

These great forests have dwindled by 
fire and ax until less than one-fifth remain 
un-marred by man. Much that does re- 
main is at such a great distance from the 
places of use that it can only be carried 
at great cost. 

This rich soil has been over cropped 
and tilled until it can no longer produce 
a profitable yield without artificial plant 
foods. The top-soil has been carried away 
by water and wind until much of it is 
useless and even in the plains regions 


many farms have lost more than one-half, 
More than fifty million acres of our good 
land has become useless and more than 
two-thirds has been seriously hurt. 

Floods have become increasingly bad 
as more and more of the natural plant 
cover has been removed from the earth. 
The silt which fills our streams and lakes 
has so clouded the water that the teeming 
life that once was there is gone, it would 
now have to live in a ‘“‘wet desert.’’ In 
some areas of our prairies the level of 
the soil water has dropped as much as 
thirty feet since there is no vegetation 
that will stop the run-off of the rains. No 
wonder that we have frequent and severe 
drouths! Sewage and industrial wastes 
have poisoned much of the aquatic life 
that has not already starved. Farmers 
find their water supply in wells, springs 
ard ponds gone in seasons of seant rain- 
fall; even many of the streams that once 
were maintained at a quite constant level 
are dry in the late summer and fall. Yet 
these same streams are a constant flood 
menace in the wet seasons because the 
plant cover is no longer on the ground 
to retard the run-off. 

The myriads of wild creatures which 
inhabited the land have become a piteous 
remnant which constantly must flee from 
man’s lust for their lives. Because man 
has destroyed many of nature’s controls 
the insects are crowding us today in our 
competition for the food supply of the 
land. Furs and food from the many wild 
animals which once added so much to 
our wealth are no longer obtained in any 
quantity except when we raise the animals 
ourselves. 

Those vast supplies of minerals which 
lay so long beneath the surface have been 
drawn on so heavily that we have already, 
in two centuries, exhausted those deposits 
that may most easily be reached and we 
are now trying to find ways to draw on 
those that lie at greater depths and i 
more inaccessible locations. Only at 4 
greatly increased cost can we continue 
to draw on many of our important mineral 
resources. 

Such is our land today! Those ‘‘ pilgrim 
feet’? which ‘“‘for freedom beat a path 
across the wilderness’’ have been followed 
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by about nine generations of other feet, 
and hands, that have truly made it more 
of a wilderness. Man has developed flaws 
faster than God has mended them and we 
have no self-control when we see a chance 
to make a dollar by exploiting our re- 
sources. The ‘‘liberty in law’’ has been 
the liberty to rape the earth and its gifts 
for the building of vast private fortunes 
at the expense of generations yet unborn! 
“OQ beautiful for heroes proved 

In liberating strife, 

Who more than self their country loved, 

And merey more than life! 


America! America! 

May God thy gold refine, 

Till all success be nobleness, 

And every gain divine!’’ 

Here is the challenge to America today! 
Can we, the nation of the heroes ‘‘who 
more than self their country loved’’ so 
that they fought and died that there 
might be political freedom, today make 
our country one in which there will be 
economic freedom from waste and from 
which want will be forever banished? 
‘May God thy gold refine’’ so that out of 
the crucible of our present troubled times 
there may come forth a generation of 
Americans that love ‘‘mercy more than 
life.’’ Then truly will ‘‘all suecess be 
nobleness and every gain divine.’’ 

Those who follow us will have the re- 
sponsibility of making a new America! 
One in which there will be no want and 
a permanent prosperity in all the phases 
of life. In our schools today are the 
citizens of this new land to be! On the 
school rests the responsibility for prepar- 
ing the youth for living in a new order 
and bringing that order out of our pres- 
ent chaos. 

We know many of our past mistakes. 
Recent studies and experiments have 
shown us much that can be done to save 
what is left of our heritage. A new gen- 
eration must take the plans that are now 
being laid and begun in practice by the 
nation and the states and make them 
work. Where can those of the next gen- 
eration learn of these things unless the 
schools put them in direct contact with 
the past mistakes, the present conditions 
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and the possibilities for the future? Are 
we doing this now? I am afraid not! 
There is little planned or organized teach- 
ing of conservation. Few sources of ma- 
terials for use in the schools have been 
prepared and much that is offered is so 
fragmentary that it gives no complete 
picture of the problems and their solution. 
Conservation is supposed to ride along as 
a hitch-hiker with the subjects now in the 
curriculum; and like the hitch-hikers we 
see along the highways, it so often does 
not get a ride because the car is already 
too full. 

There is a rapidly increasing demand 
for men and women with the proper train- 
ing to carry on the work now being done 
and to start new conservation activities. 
The programs for conservation can only 
proceed as fast as workers are obtained, 
the success then depends on people who 
are willing to prepare for this work. Do 
the schools show the children what the 
possibilities are in these fields? 

It is well to plan to so reconstruct our 
curriculum that all of these things will 
be included, but a proper development 
of such a plan will take years. Mean- 
while we are continuing to graduate an- 
other class each year. Will we go on in 
our present condition until the time comes 
when the new curriculum is ready? 

The Maplewood-Richmond Heights 
Schools have answered NO! Though the 
present program of studies is crowded we 
will begin at once to give what training 
we can so our graduates may have some 
information and experience in these prob- 
lems. It is a pioneering project but we 
feel it is a worth-while direction in which 
to move. Such an effort is justified by 
the present needs and we will be well re- 
paid if, by our activity, some small con- 
tribution can be made toward this new 
phase of education. 

Here is a very brief outline of the 
course we are now using: 

Conservation of Natural Resources. 


I. Natures Gift—Our Inheritance. 
A. What the colonists and explorers 
found. 
B. The dissipation of the inherit- 
ance. 
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II. Residue—An Inventory. 
A. What have we left? 
B. What are our needs? 
C. Can our needs be filled? 
What Can We Do? 
A. The meaning of conservation. 
B. Conservation planning. 
C. Conservation organizations. 
D. Activities of individuals. 
E. Conservation careers. 
IV. My Place. 
A. Conservation 
souri. 
B. Each individual’s part. 

We are using many different kinds of 
published materials since there is no text- 
book on the high school level. Federal 
and state governmental agencies publish 
much material on the various phases of 
conservation, there are several organiza- 
tions that supply very good materials on 
limited areas of the field. Some of the 
periodicals now carry valuable articles 
and there are a few college texts in con- 
servation. Recently there have been a 
few books written for popular reading 
that are exceptionally fine. The class 
organizes committees that are each re- 
sponsible for the materials on a definite 
subject. When the report is prepared it 
is presented to the entire group and then 
discussed. We hope to have some obser- 
vation of the actual problems in the field 
and to see some of the practices now be- 
ing used to solve these problems. It is 
our aim to give some actual experiences 
as well as to become acquainted with the 
literature in this field. 

Recently we went on an all-day trip to 
Kingdom City, Missouri, to see the project 
being conducted there by the farmers 
under the direction of the Soil Conserva- 


III. 


activities in Mis- 


tion Service. Three of the men in charge 
of the work met us and spent several 
hours showing us the problems there and 
the way they are being solved. It was 
one of the most fruitful periods I have 
ever seen a class enjoy. We are assem. 
bling definite material on the vocational 
activities connected with conservation and 
the type and source of training for each, 

The recreational and avocational actiy- 
ities connected with conservational areas 
are also being considered. The oppor. 
tunities for each individual to have some 
part in the working out of our problems 
and the willingness to assume responsi- 
bility in the years to come is the end to- 
ward which we work, both in school now 
and in life later on. 
**O beautiful for patriot dream 

That sees beyond the years 

Thine alabaster cities gleam, 

Undimmed by human tears! 


*‘America! America! 

God shed His grace on thee, 

And crown thy good with brother-hood 

From sea to shining sea!”’ 

May our schools be dedicated to bring. 
ing about the reality of this last stanza 
of our song! May we truly have a ‘‘pa 
triot dream that sees beyond the years” 
to a day when our ‘‘alabaster cities gleam 
undimmed by human tears’’ of misery 
and want; may there be no ery for relief 
in a land that produces too much! 

May we sincerely pray, 

‘‘America! America! 

God shed His grace on thee, 

And crown they good with brother-hood 

From sea to shining sea.’’ 

When this comes true we will have our 
‘‘America, The Beautiful’’! 


THE TEACHER 


AM A TEACHER,”’ said the puny 

ee thing called a human being. 

‘‘T teach the little ones about the sun, 
the moon, the stars, the trees— 
the universe. 

I am a teacher__’’ 


‘*You are a teacher?’’ asked a voice in 
surprise. 
‘Could you place one star more in the 


sky, grow another leaf on a tree, 
add one degree more heat-.to the 
sun? 

You are a teacher? 


“‘Tf I were you, Little One, 
I would consider it a privilege to be 
called a student— 
A student of the Teacher called Life.” 
—Roberta Bryan 
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Speech Defects And 
School Achievement 


HE following study is the nucleus of 

a paper written by the author for 

Advanced Educational Psychology 
taken in the University of Colorado, sum- 
mer term 1938. 

In this paper I have attempted to find 
out by studying various authors if speech 
defects retard the normal development 
and achievement of the school child. 

In order to make this study the subject 
was approached from the following angles: 
1. Type of defect occurring most 

frequently 
2. Major causes of defects 
3. Sex differences 
4. Treatment of defects 
5. Relation of defects to normal 
school progress 

The major types of speech disorders 
listed most frequently by authors studied 
are as follows: 


1. Stuttering 

2. Stammering 

3. Lisping 

4. Lalling 

5. Types due to organic mal- 


formations that do not lend 
themselves well to classifica- 
tion 
Practically all other defects are some 
variation of the five principle types listed 
above. Disorders may manifest them- 
selves in many types and forms. 
The causes advanced most frequently 
are : 


1. Fright 

2. Imitation 

3. Malformations of speech 
mechanisms 

4. Mental and emotional con- 
flicts 


5. Arrested development of the 
nervous system 
It is a common error to assume that all 
speech defects are due to organic defects 
or to arrested development of the nervous 
system. Some are combinations of both 
types. It is impossible to determine the 
cause of some types or to classify them. 
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A Discussion of the Common Speech De- 
fects, Their Cause and Treatment, the Re- 
sulting Effect on Normal Progress, by 
L. B. Maupin, Principal Belle High School 


It is highly probable that some authors 
list the same types, but call them different 
names. 

As to sex, boys are more likely to mani- 
fest defects and to persist in them. All 
authors studied agree that distinct sex 
differences exist in all types of defects 
but one. One author found that in whis- 
pering—which is a minor defect—girls 
predominate. It is highly probable, tak- 
ing a mean of author’s opinions, that 
there are two boys to one girl in the pub- 
lie schools with speech defects. We also 
find the more severe cases appearing in 
boys. 

There are nearly as many theories for 
the cure of speech defects as there are 
authors writing on the subject. We find 
some experiencing success by one method 
and some by another. All agree that no 
one method will work in all cases and 
that a great majority of cases—hitherto 
given up as hopeless—can be corrected 
to a large extent, if not wholly cured. 

Some cures may be effected by sur- 
gical measures, thereby removing the 
cause directly. 

Others may be cured by patient under- 
standing of the pupil, relieving him of 
all oral work, special correction drills, 
removing emotional disturbances that 
might exist and by specific training in 
special classes by a duly qualified teacher. 
The cures and methods of correction used 
by the greatest number of authors were: 

1. Thought training 

2. Silent speech 

3. Correct visualization 
4. Special classes 

We must keep in mind not all cases 
ean be cured but probably few cases are 
so far advanced that some benefit cannot 
be derived from special training. 

We should neglect no possibility along 
this line as it is the moral obligation of 
the teacher to help each and every child 
to develop to the fullest of his native 
ability. 
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A number of investigators have found 
that speech is acquired more slowly and 
is more subject to disorders in mentally 
deficient than in normal children. 

Bright children tend to talk at an 
earlier age than do dull children. Single 
words were used at one year by normal 
children and at two years by subnormal 
and feebleminded. Short phrases were 
spoken at 1.7 years by bright children and 
at 2.6 years and 3.0 years by feebleminded. 
We also find a far greater percentage of 
students in special classes with speech de- 
feets than we find in students of regular 
classes. In general we find children with 
speech defects are retarded from six 
months to one year in normal school 
progress. It is very unusual to find a 
child grossly defective in speech and 
normal in intelligence. Travis says in his 
book ‘‘Speech Pathology’’, in regard to 
single words, feebleminded children when 
compared with normal children presented 
a retardation of 95 per cent and for short 
phrases and sentences a retardation of 


Cash Prizes Offered To High School Clubs For Work 


In Game Conservation 


HE Edward K. Love Wildlife Con- 

servation Foundation in cooperation 

with the Missouri Conservation Com- 
mission is offering one hundred dollars in 
cash prizes to high school club groups 
carrying on superior projects in the field 
of conservation. Inasmuch as there are 
many high school clubs in the state who 
have not yet received information con- 
cerning the contest, and who undoubtedly 
are interested in the type of club activ- 
ities being considered by the Founda- 
tion’s Board of Governors, we are taking 
this opportunity to make an announce- 
ment to the high school clubs. 

The contest is open only to high school 
elubs in schools which do not have a 
Future Farmers of America chapter since 
the latter are participating in a separate 
contest. 

Those schools interested in the contest 
should fill out the attached entry blank 
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76 per cent. He further found that onl 
2.8 percent of the children in regula 
grades presented speech defects while 26, 
per cent of those in schools for mentally 
deficient had such disorders. Travis anj 
Davis in a study of 546 university fresb- 
men reported the normal speakers wer 
superior in intelligence to speakers with 
defects. 

We find in all studies a very close cor 
relation between speech defectiveness 
physical defects and mental defects. I 
some cases it can actually be said tha 
the mental disturbance is due directly t 
speech defectiveness. However, defects 
are more likely to be a result of, rather 
than a cause of, mental defectiveness. 

In conclusion we can say that speech 
defects in every case do not imply mental 
weakness for we find them occurring in 
exceptionally bright children but it has 
been found that for every bright child 
with speech defects there are three dull 


ones. 


and return it to Lloyd W. King, State 
Superintendent of Schools, Jefferson City 
Missouri. The following statement is a 
brief description of the contest: 

1. The Board of Governors of the Eé- 
ward K. Love Wildlife Conservation 
Foundation of St. Louis offers $100 in 
eash prizes to be awarded to high school 
groups of Missouri that show the greatest 
accomplishments in the development of 
wild life environment during the year 
1939, 

2. The sum of $25 will be awarded to 
high school club groups, consisting of a 
first prize of $15 and a second prize of $10, 
in each of the four divisions of the State. 

The State is divided into these fou 
sections by a north to south line which 
bounds the east side of Mercer, Grundy, 
Livingston, Carroll, Saline, Cooper, Moni- 
teau, Cole, Miller, Pulaski, Laclede, 
Wright, Douglas, and Ozark counties; 
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and by a west to east line which marks 
the northern boundary of Bates, Henry, 
Benton, Morgan, and Moniteau counties, 
and following the Missouri River to the 
Mississippi River. 

3. The High School Club Committee in 
charge of the contest is as follows: 

L. A. Van Dyke, State Department of 


Education, Jefferson City, Missouri; 
Arthur L. Clark, Missouri Conservation 
Commission, Jefferson City, Missouri; 
and Mrs. Tom R. Douglass, McBaine, 


Missouri. 

4. The principal of each high school 
will have charge of all entries in each 
school. The principals will make entries 
by submitting the applications to the State 
Department of Education, Jefferson City, 
Missouri, on or before March 1, 1940. 
The awards will be announced not later 
than May 1, 1940, at which time the cash 
prizes will be presented at local public 
meetings. 

5. The score card for the contest is as 
follows: 

(1) Wildlife Conservation Record* 80% 

a. Statement of the situation 
before starting the activ- 


ee eee 16% 

b. Explanation of how the 
activities were carried 
ee ee 40% 

e. Record of results se- 
eo 24% 

[) Whe (200 Mocerd ........+«.- 20% 

a. One or more years of com- 
pleted club work on 


March 1, 1940 
b. Quality of work 
*The work of the highest ranking clubs will 
be inspected in the field. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


The members of the high school con- 
servation clubs will carry out one or more 
of the following suggested wildlife ac- 
tivities, using the subject matter recom- 
mended by the Missouri Conservation 
Commission and distributed, as available, 
by the State Department of Education, 
and will report the same, according to 
the accompanying score card. However, 
other activities with similar objectives 
may be used, if submitted to the State 


Committee for High School Clubs and ap- 

proved by the Wildlife Club Committee. 

1. Establish a nursery for growing trees, 
shrubs and vines useful to wildlife. 
(Credit—2 points for each group of 
500 plants.) 

2. Create a permanent water supply for 
upland wildlife. (2 points) 

3. Improve food and cover for wildlife 
along field borders. (4 points per 14 
mile) 

4. Improve food and cover for wildlife 

and erosion control in and along gul- 

lies and ditches. (4 points per % 
mile) 

Improve the environment for wildlife 

in farm wood lots. (1 point per acre) 

6. Conduct an emergency winter feed- 
ing program, including the construc- 
tion of shelters. (2 points for each 
unit of 5 shelters, properly located) 

7. Establish a small sanctuary for wild 
flowers and other native plants and 
wildlife where natural conditions may 
be restored and maintained. (2 points 
per \% acre) 

8. Improve an existing water area for 
aquatic and semi-aquatie wildlife. (2 
points for each 100 feet of shore line) 

9. Construct a water area, lake, pond or 
marsh for aquatic and semi-aquatic 
wildlife. (8 points per 44 acre of 
surface area) 


EDWARD K. LOVE WILDLIFE 
CONSERVATION FOUNDATION 


Contest Entrance Blank for High Schools 


or 


Name of Club 
Te IN cnr patina iates 
Mr. King: 

Please enter our club in the Edward K. 
Love Wildlife Conservation Foundation 
contest beginning March 1, 1939, and end- 
ing March 1, 1940. 


~~ Superintendent or Principal of 
School 
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A Music Teacher 
Thinks About 
Other Subjects 


By John Paul Jones, Director North 
Kansas City High School Bands. 


EFORE YOU READ any further 
please recognize the fact that these 
words are only the ramblings of a 

music teacher who assumes no liability 
whatever and therefore cautions you to 
proceed slowly at your own risk—if any. 

It has seemed, seems and, I suppose, 
always will seem that music gets more 
than its share of general fisticuffs. The 
reason ’way down behind all other argu- 
ments is that music is about the youngest 
of all our academic subjects and is, there- 
fore, the ‘‘bad boy’’ of the curriculum. 
If a student does not get his history, it 
is because his mind is on the tuba solo 
he is to play in the contest—he is going 
to fail sure because he missed one day 
out of class in order to practice a solo 
he will only use once.—Or maybe twice. 
The butterfly flutist just can not get her 
Latin and the only reason under the sun— 
so the Latin teacher says—is that she must 
play that flute and her music teacher had 
the nerve to ask that she be excused from 
class one day last semester in order to 
practice a difficult part in a program 
number. 

I’ve heard all the answers—at least up 
to the present writing and the one that 
‘‘whacks’’ of least intelligence is that 
music is a waste of time. I have heard 
teachers, who have studied in college, 
make such a remark. Can you imagine 
a well-trained teacher, or even a trained 
teacher, or even one who wants to be a 
teacher, not assuming a broad attitude 
toward experimentation? For after all 
what is education if it is not a continual 
experimentation of, and on, experiences? 
Haven’t some of us missed the mark 
entirely ? 

Of all my studies, when I was in grade 
school, I loved that old geography best 
—there was nothing else like it. My, how 


I loved it! It had the biggest back of al 
my books and how much easier it was to 
eat dried apples, write notes and dray 
pictures behind that beloved old geogra. 
phy. Yes, sir—one of the best subjects 
I had—during study period. Now, why 
didn’t I like the contents of the book 
rather than its enormous cover with the 
word GEOGRAPHY across the front of 
it? That word afforded much curiosity 
until we figured out it stood for ‘‘ Georg, 
Erikson’s old grandmother who rode , 
pig home yesterday.’’ Now, tell me, why 
didn’t that title arouse in me a desire to 
find out something about the country in 
which we live, instead of something 
foolish? I know the answer—those of you 
who would wise-crack. 

There is a certain amount of ‘‘ glamour” 
connected with the teaching of music 
which the successful music teacher will, 
without doubt, use to the best of ability 
not-with-standing it may arouse some 
amount, if not a great amount, of pro. 
fessional jealousy—not among rival music 
teachers so much as among immediate 
fellow teachers. What the fellow teacher 
does not see is the endless amount of 
energy, the constant effort, the highlr 
tempered rate of teaching necessary to 
keep the musical organizations on a well 
developed level. If the book says 2 x? 
are 4, the mathematics teacher is satisfied, 
generally, if the students merely leam 
this fact as a fact; if the French says 
‘favoir,’? and the student learns to use 
this word in his immediate field the 
French teacher is, generally, satisfied 
The same would apply to all courses. 

Similarly all the music in the world 
can be played—can only be played thn 
the use of the few simple notes in the 
chromatic seale. If every student learned 
the chromatic scale on his or her instr 
ment then every possible note in every 
composition would have been learned 
But the better music teacher is not sat 
isfied with this limit in learning. Her 
the student is presented with the prope 
tools for his musical trade yet the musit 
teacher must not say ‘‘you have it all, 
now go out and use it.’’ The fundamenté 
necessities of musical learning must be 
well directed over a considerable period 
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before a student is really able to play 
decently. It has been my experience that 
the longer a student studies music the 
more he learns to know how poor he is 
—not because he is learning less, but 
because he is more and more able to 
judge himself. 

The ultimate aim in music teaching is 
not to be able by the end of the year to 
play one solo better than anyone else in 
the state nor for the band or orchestra 
to play one overture better than any other 
band or orchestra can play their over- 
ture, Heaven forbid! Yet a great many 
misguided music teachers seem to have 
that as their goal—or, perhaps I am mis- 
guided. I contend that the finest musical 
organizations are not those who practice 
over a period of months on one or two 
eontest numbers in order to make an 
exceptional showing. Emphatically NO. 
This is not musical learning. The finest 
musical organization is that which, by 
well directed training, reasonable explana- 
tions and illustrations with their practi- 
eal use in rehearsal, is able to play or 
sing a composition of their calibre, at 
sight. There is little glory in a high rating 
purely for the sake of a high rating if 
down underneath you knew in your heart 
that the only tune the band could play 
was ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,’’ and would do 
a miserable job of sightreading ‘‘Home 
Sweet Home.’’ 

If I had a political pull with the God 
of music I would do my utmost to see 
that first of all every student of music 
learned to appreciate that subject by 
coming into actual contact with the 
workings of music—not thru trying to 
cover sO many pages of a music history 
and appreciation test-book each quarter. 
If the students are band and orchestra 
students it becomes the duty of the direc 
tor to see that they understand the me- 
chanics of good music and by good music 
I do not mean the so-called classical. By 
good music I mean proper attention to 
the vitals of good music production. 
Teach them the proper appreciation for 
intonation so that they can judge from a 
proper standard when hearing other bands 
and orchestras no matter how good. Teach 
them proper appreciation for tone quality 
and this harks clear back to the proper 
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production of tone—even to the selection 
of the proper type of mouthpiece and the 
better strings for tone. (May God have 
merey on the man who invented the wire 
A!) Tone quality goes as far back as the 
good reed on the reedwinds; its grain, its 
quality, its comparative thickness, etc. 
All these things and more must be under- 
stood by the student if he is to have the 
proper appreciation for intonation and 
tone quality. He must be taught the whys 
and wherefores of expression; that there 
are some natural laws as to rise and fall 
of tone that give the listener what he 
wants to hear; that the use of dynamics 
is not a whim of a composer or conductor 
but the use is to create a definite effect 
upon the hearer and not upon the com- 
poser. 

No doubt the general ‘‘fisticuffs’’ we. 
as school musicians, receive from: those 
who teach other subjects comes not from 
a dislike for music but from a distinct 
lack of understanding of the problems 
that constantly arise along the music 
teaching road. If any teacher of music 
dared keep his or her schoolroom door 
closed until the first bell in the morning 
and then shut it tight at the first sound 
of the last bell in the afternoon, there 
would be very little accomplished and 
nine times out of ten the teacher would 
not be called successful. BUT there are 
many other subjects where the SUCCESS- 
FUL teacher can apply just such methods. 
Why? Because the problems are entirely 
different. It is this difference that must 
be understood before the music teacher 
can expect a sympathetic feeling from his 
fellow teachers. It is generally supposed 
that the school day is over somewhere 
from three to four, depending on the 
school system, but for the music teacher 
the school day, more often than not, ends 
around ten o’clock at night, which, I sup- 
pose is a part of the penalty we pay for 
teaching music. It is possible to buy or- 
ganized teaching plans for most every 
subject but this can not be done for 
music, for music is too individualistic and 
the wise teacher treats it so. Even methods 
especially designed for group instruction 
must be treated in an individual manner 
if the best results are obtained and where 
the music teacher tries to cram his teach- 
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ing down the young musician’s throat as 
you would other scholastic castor oil, the 
result is inevitable failure. 

So, kind sirs and hers, do not be too 
hard on us—try to think that most sub- 
jects, so thoroughly set in our curriculum, 
have a constant teaching background of 
eight years before they reach high school, 
that is before the student reaches high 
school he has had a training period— 
ecumulating knowledge in mathematics, 
English, history, geography, art, ete. This 
plus the three or four years of high school 
training should produce a thorough stu- 
dent with a good solid education. But 
the music student, in most cases, gets no 
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organized system of training over a pe- 
riod of years such as time and tradition 
has endowed our older subjects. If a 
student wants to sing in the glee club or 
play in band and orchestra he must be- 
come sufficiently proficient in very short 
order and without a background. So don’t 
blame us too much if (because we have 
to) we try to do in one or two years in 
our subject what has already been done 
over a period of years in your subject. 

It has been nice talking with you and 
if you don’t agree with me we are still 
friends for I am just a musician and if 
you can’t see the points in this article. 
maybe there aren’t any. 


Helpful Hints For Foreign Language High School 
Assembly Programs 


By Irene Kirke, Teacher of Spanish, Carthage High School. 


SSEMBLY programs in the High 

School serve to bring together the 

entire student body. Here is an op- 
portunity for each department to demon- 
strate some of its accomplishments, to 
show what it can do. This stimulates an 
interest in the work, not only among the 
students who take part in the program 
but among those who may have thought 
very little about the subject. If the pro- 
gram is well worked out, those who have 
contributed something to it feel a cer- 
tain satisfaction in their achievement, 
while their fellow students have a better 
understanding and appreciation of what 
the curriculum offers. 

In the case of the Foreign Language 
Departments nothing is better adapted to 
give the student a means of perfecting 
himself in the language and to afford at 
the same time a source of entertainment 
to the audience than the presentation of 
a play. In the production of a foreign 
language play the participant receives 
the same training on the stage as in the 
English Drama Clubs and at the same time 
he learns to feel at home as it were in 
the language of his choice. The constant 
repetition of phrases and idioms that is 
necessary in rehearsals gives the student 
a feeling of self-confidence. Difficulties 
in pronunciation are overcome thru the 


added individual attention which he re- 
ceives in this training. No better way 
ean be found for practice in ear training 
than is offered in these rehearsals. 

The preparation and presentation of a 
play require the cooperation of a group. 
It gives each one a certain responsibility 
and is a training in executive work. The 
play is often the important event of the 
year’s work for the club which is repre- 
sentative of that department. The plays 
that create the most interest are those 
that include the greatest number of its 
members. They may not all appear on 
the stage, tho for the most part they ap- 
preciate that too. There are many ways 
of making use of their talents. Those 
who are artists can make posters that 
are representative of the play selected 
which can be hung up in the halls and 
classrooms for added interest. Some one 
must look after the lights and the cur- 
tain and often a play requires some other 
special devices which call for skill and 
attention. It is a good plan to study the 
members of the group and select those 
who appear to be able to play a certain 
role especially well. However it is often 
impossible to secure them as they may be 
already so busily engaged with the numer- 
ous other activities that the school pro- 
vides that they cannot assume any ad- 
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ditional responsibilities. Then take the 
next best one and they may surprise you 
with the results of their training. 

For the greatest permanent value to 
the young student it is a good idea to 
select the play early in the year, assign 
the parts and see that they are under- 
stood. Each one should be able to read 
his part without any mistakes in pronunci- 
ation and know it fairly well before the 
entire cast is called together. This takes 
more time on the part of the instructor 
but it is worth the effort. Then let the 
play be presented at some Club program. 
Later at an appropriate time it may be 
given for the entire school. 

There are many different kinds of play- 
lets to be selected. Those that are brisk 
in action and in which the characters 
make use of short speeches in the lan- 
guage of common usage are well accepted 
by the audience and of great value to the 
actor. Plays that bring to all vital con- 
tacts with the life of the foreign country 
and that represent various types of people 
make good selections. Scenes in cafes, 
streets and railway stations permit this 
and allow for costumes which are color- 
ful and representative. Music and danc- 
ing are much enjoyed. Animals can be 
introduced successfully upon the stage. 

In the Spanish department those plays 
that have a bearing on the early American 
history are very desirable and give the 
student a greater understanding and 
knowledge of the many republics to the 
south of us as well as a deeper appreci- 
ation of the part Spain had in the early 
exploration of the New World. 

In this connection for additional in- 
terest in the language the artistic mem- 
bers of the group can be encouraged to 
make the flags of those republics with 
muslin and crayons as they are quite satis- 
factory. Those with musical ability can 
learn the National Airs of the countries 
for voice or piano selections. If enough 
interest is shown an orchestra can be or- 
ganized for that purpose. 

So that the audience may have a better 
understanding of the foreign language 
play printed programs that give a brief 
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summary of the play or an oral explana- 

tion by some member of the group is of 

great help. The introduction of an Eng- 
lish speaking character will delight the 
listener and serve to keep them informed. 

The following list will suggest material 
that can be used for program work. It 
only applies to the Spanish Department. 

1. Comedias Placenteras—Comfort & 

Blake—Old Book Specialist—5a Bol- 

ivar 45, Mexico City, Mexico 

Short Plays in Spanish—Ramboz— 

American Book Co. 

3. Chispita—Carolina Marcial Dorado— 
Ginn & Co. 

4. Espana Pintoresca—Carolina Marcial 
Dorado—Ginn & Co. 

5. Trozos Modernos—Carolina Marcial 
Dorado—Ginn & Co. 

6. Comedias Y Juegos—Kurz & Wofsy 
—Century Pub. Co., New York 

7. Spanish One-Act Plays In English— 
W. K. Jones—Tardy Pub. Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 

8. Siete Comedias Faciles—Templeton & 
Burgel—Knopf Plimpton Press— 
Norwood, Mass. 

9. Juguetes Modernos—V. E. Condon— 
J. C. Winston Co., Chicago 

10. El Club Espanol—Perea & Robinson 
—Harlow Pub. Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

11. Spanish Club Manual—Eloise Roach 
—Tardy Pub. Co., Dallas, Tex. — 

12. Easy Spanish Plays—Ruth Henry— 
Allyn & Bacon, Chicago 

13. Cuadritos Cortos—Lina Jacob Guer- 
rero—Heath & Co. 

14. National Anthems of North, Central 
and South America—Clayton F. Sum- 
my Co., Chicago 

15. Flags of North, Central and South 
America—March Bros. Pub. Co.— 
Lebanon, Ohio 

16. Regional Dances of Mexico—Edith 
Johnston—Banks, Upshaw & OCo., 
Dallas, Tex. 

17. Spanish Dances (Piano Duets)— 
Moszkowski—G. Schirmer, Ine., New 
York 

18. Pan-American 
D. C. 


to 


Union— Washington, 
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I, Too, Graduated 
From High School 


HEN I ENTERED high school, I 


thought I should enjoy school life 

there even more than in the ele- 
mentary grades. I signed for the only 
courses available to Freshmen—you know, 
in one of those eighteen-unit high schools, 
to the like of which I’ll never send a 
child of mine. My menu was Algebra, 
English, Science, and Citizenship. The 
physical education, so-called, was at least 
a breather three times each week. 


y “terest was very far from the 
courses of study. I was interested in art 
—charcoal, watercolor, oils, It was little 

a new about éither, but I tried. At 
school I stole time from my ‘‘studie 
draw—on the sly. ew of my fellow 
pupils were nice to me; others simply 
tolerated me; several actually laughed 
at my desire to draw. y seem 0 
think it sissy work, Or something. Any- 
how, they caused me to feel rather friend- 
less, from time to time. e teachers? 
Why, the teachers were the worst of all. 
They didn’t seem to care a hoot about 
me and my art work. I even got to the 
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The Author Discusses the Disappointments 
of a High School Student 


Lindell Bayley, Lilbourn High School 


Along toward the end of the~second 
ear the fact ‘‘got around’”’ that I could 
do good lettering. I began earning dimes 
and quarters lettering the store windows 
down town—temporary stuff such as 
‘*Sugar, ten pounds for 53c.’’ Gradually, 
there was a small demand for lettering at 
school. That fact should have brought 
me a small amount of encouragement, but 
I didn’t seem to expect it, therefore I did 
not become disappointed. Not even a kind 
word, it seemed! ae 

In the last two years I became quite 
valuable to the school. No, not for my 
art—certainly not! But, you see, I had 
unavoidably grown to be nearly six feet 
tall, and quite active. I could high inal 

I could play basketball.{ Yes, I got more 
or less popular—at least once or twice a 
week—when someone was needed to loop 
in an extra goal or two forthe “‘dear old. 
school.’’ But what happened to my art? 
Nothing! Just nothing! I went along | 
with it as best I could, sandwiching it in 
between advanced algebra, more history, 
| English, and other very dull and dumb 
| work. — 
I was desired for sign painting, for 





| 





scenery painting, for basketball and track 


point that I imagined they marked me 

lower especially because of my interest 

in art. : , 
— —any time someone wanted something 


The second year I stumbled along with 
geometry, World History, English and 
geography. I got along better with 
geometry, for I could see how it was 
related to my correspondence lessons in 
perspective and line drawing. The teacher 
didn’t seem to find any connection be- 
tween the two. No one ever told me how 
history and art are related. My, how 
much more endurable history would have 
been had I been stimulated to look into 
the lives of the Medicis, the da Vincis, 
and Raphael! Had I been urged to trace 
the development of Renaissance art, to 
write papers on various types of Greek 
and Roman architecture, how much bet- 
ter that would have been for me than the 
*‘eoncordat of this’’ and the ‘‘edict of 
that.”’ 


done. Thanks, a kind word, a word of 
encouragement were all I ever expected 
—all I ever longed for after I quit ‘‘ex- 
pecting.’’ I got none. ——" 

You will never know how, week after | 
week, I sat in a cold sweat just wishing 
and wishing for school to end, praying | 
for the day when I should get my diploma 
and tell the school to go to perdition, 
Many an hour I looked out the window 
wondering why I should have to suffer the 
acquisition of units, by any old hook or 
erook, when there was so much to do in 
pleasant fields. I see now, of course, that 
I took a very poor attitude toward my 
other work and toward other folk. But 
I feel that everybody took a very poor 
attitude toward me. 

(Continued on page 119) 
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Creating Community 
Interest In A Visual 
Education Program 


By Garvin C. Gillum 


ISUAL education through the motion 
V picture in the classroom offers a large 

field of source material. Today a 
teacher can show her geography class how 
coffee is grown, harvested, roasted and 
distributed. The typewriting teacher can 
show her pupils the correct techniques of 
typewriting through the lens of the slow 
motion camera many times better than 
she can demonstrate proper techniques. 
English teachers find valuable aid in pres- 
entation of the drama in the classroom. 
Motion pictures are available for prac- 
tically every department within the school 
and the number of films is increasing 
rapidly. 

The increase in use of motion picture 
films in the school has come with the 16 
millimeter projector and camera. This 
flm is much smaller than the 35 milli- 
meter standard film and is not only cheap- 
er to transport from rental stations to 
schools but is non-inflammable and can 
be used without a fireproof booth. The 
projection equipment is smaller and more 
suited for portable use. 

A teaching aid that is so necessary and 
valuable in the modern classroom should 
be in every school in the state. How can 
we get a visual education program across 
in our community? Here is how the 
Liberty Public Schools program de- 
veloped. It is told because it shows how 
a plan might develop cooperatively and 
because it may serve to encourage other 
schools throughout the state to initiate a 
visual education program. 

One of the instructors in the system 
owned an 8 millimeter motion picture 
camera and projector. Although this 
type of equipment could not be used in 
the classroom to any great extent because 
no educational films are available in this 
width and the size of the projected pic- 
ture is limited, it did have a definite in- 
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fluence upon the visual education pro- 
gram. 

Prior to 1936 a visual education com- 
mittee had been appointed by the local 
PTA but no action was taken and there 
was no evidence that a program:of this 
kind was desired. 

During the fall and winter of 1936-37 
the instructor owning the 8 millimeter 
camera took a series of pictures at the 
high school. Shots were made of students 
arriving at school. Both group and close- 
up pictures were taken. It was found 
later that the close-up shots created more 
interest than any of the various group pic- 
tures taken. The arrival of the school 
busses was given a place in the picture 
along with other scenes that might be 
seen any day around the school plant. 

Pictures taken indoors were made with 
sunlight and this limited the type and 
scope of pictures taken. However most of 
the scenes were sufficiently exposed to 
project upon the screen very clearly. 

Some of the inside scenes were taken 
in the office, others in the home econom- 
ics department, the gymnasium, music 
room and in the cafeteria during the noon 
hour. The industrial arts department was 
photographed as well as certain class- 


rooms. 

The purpose of the pictures was not to 
create a well edited picture but to get as 
many people in the picture as possible. 
When the fifteen minute show was given 
after school the auditorium of the high 
school was filled with students who re- 
ceived the program enthusiastically. 

In 1937 Superintendent Brock was fav- 
orable to the idea and some more pictures 
were taken and projected several times. 

One of the weekly assembly programs 
was used for the showing of some edu- 
cational pictures. These were well re- 
ceived. 

In the fall of 1937 the PTA again ap- 
pointed a visual education committee. 
This committee proved to be well chosen 
and through their efforts a 16 millimeter 
film was taken of school activities. This 
film was more elaborate than the 8 mm. 
film and covered the entire school system. 
The pictures were photographed by Rev- 
erend Greene and Professor Van Trump. 
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After careful editing the pictures were 
presented at a PTA program in the high 
school auditorium. A small admission was 
charged which completely paid for the 
cost of the film but the greatest benefit 
eame from the interest that the pictures 
created in the visual education program. 

The showing of well edited films of 
school activities is excellent publicity for 
the school. Parents should visit the 
school, but few actually do. Let the 
motion picture take the school to them. 
Films of this type can be shown at Rotary 
Clubs, Women’s Clubs and various civic 
organizations. 

In the spring of 1938 the Senior class 
became interested in a gift which they 
might leave the school which would be of 
use to everyone. Someone suggested a 
motion picture projector. From the pro- 
ceeds of the Senior Class play they were 
able to buy for the school a 16 millimeter 
projector costing between $50 and $75. 

Near the end of the school year Super- 
intendent Brock appointed a visual edu- 
cation committee to make plans for the 
visual education program for the follow- 
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ing year. This committee made its report 
prior to the closing of school and plans 
were well underway for a well organized 
visual education program for 1938-1939. 

The plan which began operating this 
school year is working very satisfactorily 
and more teachers each month are taking 
advantage of the use of this new teach- 
ing aid. 

The cooperation of the school, PTA and 
student body—particularly the _ senior 
class, made this program possible. 


There is no reason why any school can- 
not own a projector. A good projector 
and screen can be purchased for as little 
as $80. The University of Missouri has 
a very fine rental library and many films 
ean be procured from corporations by 
paying transportation—which is a very 
small amount. 

We hope that in the near future other 
schools will build an interest in visual 
education and make it an integral part 
of the school program. To use visual 
education in the classroom is to like it. 
The students will like it too. 


PATTERNS 
Those little eyes are watching 
Every move you make each day, 
Those little ears are listening 
To every word you say. 


Those little voices mimie you 


In oh, so many ways 


And those tiny little fellows 
Condemn you or sing your praise. 


They are ever, ever watching 
To see how you would do 

In a certain situation— 
—Can they depend on you? 


Are you the kind of person 

You make these tots believe? 

—If you aren’t, then stop pretending 
—For a child, you can’t deceive. 


Teachers, you are patterns 


In everything you do 


For those little tots before you 
Want to grow up just like you. 
—Helen Kitchell Evans 
Corder, Missouri 
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Radio Education 
In Missouri \%\.%>* 


by Carroll Atkinson, Ph.D. 


HAT THE STATE of Missouri ranks 
Tritt about the average of the American 

states in the matter of radio educa- 
tion activities was one of the findings of a 
two-year survey of the development of 
radio policies by educational organizations 
just completed. The State Department of 
Public Schools does not have any regu- 
lar arrangements for broadcasting public 
relations or other types of programs. 
Broadcasts occasionally have been made 
since the 1935-36 school year over KWOS, 
Jefferson City, and KWTO, Springfield. Of 
the twenty-three Missouri public school 
systems representing population centers of 
eight thousand and more, eighteen (or 77 
per cent) report some regular use of radio 
programs in classroom work. Fourteen 
(or 61 per cent) did some broadcasting 
during the 1937-38 school year, and seven 
(or 30 per cent) offered programs on 
definite schedule. 

In St. Louis no school radio activities are 
required or supervised from the central 
office. Very few of the schools are 
equipped for radio activities, and the use 
of educational features in a building is 
optional with the principal. Schools very 
rarely broadcast programs over local sta- 
tions. In the 1935-36 school year the Kan- 
sas City schools began presenting each 
Tuesday a fifteen-minute program consist- 
ing of an address by a school official to ac- 
quaint the people of Kansas City with the 
ams and needs of the schools. Supple- 
menting the address was a program of 
music or public speaking by students. This 
type of program has been broadeast reg- 
warly since its beginning. In addition to 
this definitely scheduled series, the various 
schools sometimes upon invitation broad- 
cast over other stations. 

St. Joseph schools, from elementary to 
high school, broadeast weekly programs 
m definite schedule. None of the Spring- 
‘Dr. Atkinson’s dissertation, Education by Radio in 
American Schools, may be purchased from the Radio 


Survey Project, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
ee, Tennessee. Paper cover, $1.50. Cloth cover, 
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field schools make use of radio programs 
in classroom work, but a semi-weekly pro- 
gram is broadcast throughout the school 
year. During 1937-38 the policy was to 
use more original programs than previ- 
ously were presented. Many of these have 
been developed by students themselves. 
Music, dramatic arts, and social studies de- 
partments, in the order named, have been 
responsible for most of the broadcasts. 
Joplin schools offer both weekly and month- 
ly programs on definite schedule. Colum- 
bia schools broadcast a fifteen-minute pro- 
gram each Friday. Most of these center 
around the activities of the various schools, 
as for example, a rhythm orchestra presen- 
tation by combined first and second grades, 
a musical program by a high school group, 
and talks. 

Of the fourteen Missouri universities and 
colleges, seven (or 50 per cent) did some 
broadeasting during 1937-38, and three (or 
21 per cent) offered programs on definite 
schedule. Washington University broad- 
east three fifteen-minute programs from 
the campus studio each week. During 
1937-38 the first series of talks began No- 
vember 8 and ended December 17. Dr. 
Roland G. Usher of the History Depart- 
ment was on the air twice a week on Mon- 
days and Fridays considering such sub- 
jects as ‘‘ Will Britain Yield to Hitler?’’ 
On Wednesdays Dr. Otto Heller, Dean 
Emeritus of the School of Graduate Stud- 
ies, spoke on such topics as ‘‘Is Ibsen an 
Antique?’’ Other faculty members par- 
ticipate in these programs. Drury College 
presents a program on definite schedule 
once each month. 

St. Louis University owns and operates 
its own station, WEW, that is claimed to 
be the oldest station west of the Mississippi 
River and has been in continuous opera- 
tion since its inception in 1922. At the 
present time it is on the air twelve hours 
each day with approximately 335 different 
programs being broadcast each week. On 
September 12, 1937, a complete reorgani- 
zation process was begun at WEW. Broad- 
easting facilities and personnel were en- 
larged to accommodate commercial pro- 
grams along with the established enter- 
tainment, educational, and service features. 
WEW has claims to two distinctions, be- 
ing the first to present a regularly 

(Continued on page 120) 
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High School Provides 
Training For 
Deputy Sheriffs 


By W. N. Suddath 


HE AVERAGE taxpayer if asked 

whether or not those persons having 

jobs supported wholly by the taxpay- 
ers’ money, and created by a necessary 
public service, receive any training to 
enable them to perform efficiently that 
service for which the public is paying 
them, nine times out of ten would say 
that he naturally supposed this training 
was no doubt an essential requirement of 
these appointees. But, strange as it may 
seem, until a few weeks ago, persons ap- 
pointed to certain of these jobs received 
no training for their work, either in 
Jackson County or anywhere else in the 
State of Missouri. Indeed, in the whole 
United States there were only two States 
which had training schools of this char- 
acter; i. e., California and New York. 
Michigan will be included in this num- 
ber beginning in January, 1939, and Jack- 
son County has now made it possible for 
Missouri’s name to be added to the list. 

The Ruhl-Hartman High School of 
Kansas City, Missouri, in cooperation with 
the Vocational Division of the Missouri 
Department of Education has inaugurated 
a new school of instruction in public 
service occupations. Of the various bodies 
which come under the head of public 
service, perhaps the most vital is that of 
law enforcement, in which the sheriff’s 
office plays an important part. 

In Jackson County, the sheriff’s office 
has a force of approximately eighty 
deputy sheriffs divided into two divisions, 
the criminal and civil. Of these eighty 
men, training in their line of work had 
been available to practically none, either 
prior or subsequent to their appointment. 
Instead, they had been given their guns 
and badges and turned loose to receive 
their information from any source they 
could. It was with the purpose of giving 
these men the training which an officer 
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to be efficient should have that Superin- 
tendent W. N. Suddath and Co-ordinator 
George T. Trial started the school for 
deputy sheriffs. A pioneer movement in 
Jackson County, the school already has 
shown results gratifying to even the most 
critical. 

Fourteen men chosen by the sheriff 
have been enrolled in the school. Here 
under competent advisers they are given 
thorough instruction as to their duties 
andthe proper manner of fulfilling them. 
To be efficient, a deputy must know some- 
thing of the laws which he has sworn to 
uphold. These men are taught to dis- 
tinguish between the different sorts of 
crimes against property, against the peace, 
and to know which are misdemeanors 
carrying the lighter sentences, and which 
the more heavily punished felonies. 

Often, lesser violations of the law are 
a result of thoughtlessness or carelessness 
on the part of the offender, rather than 
a deliberate attempt to break the law. 
Upon the deputy alone usually rests the 
question as to whether the offence was 
accidental or intentional, and whether to 
arrest the offender or be content merely 
to admonish him and send him on his 
way. Not only is instruction given to 
help the deputy exercise his discretionary 
power, but discussions are held weekly 
and questioned cases debated, giving 
‘*vardsticks’’ by which to govern deci- 
sions in similar incidents. 

Juvenile delinquency, while too broad 
a subject to cover in detail, is touched 
upon, giving the men an understanding of 
youth and its problems. This training 
enables deputies to more readily segregate 
the hoodlum and experienced law-breaker 
from the novice in crime, and to advise, 
rather than punish the latter. 

The service of subpoenas, warrants, 
writs and foreclosure papers falls to the 
sheriff and his deputies. Since dozens of 
these papers are served weekly in Jack- 
son County, instruction in the proper 
methods of procedure is of considerable 
importance. Service upon individuals is 
relatively simple, but upon corporations, 
where there are a number of officers in 
the company, it becomes more involved. 
A deputy must learn which offieers are 
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subject to service and which are not. 
Improper service of papers has been one 
of the most vexing problems with which 
the sheriff’s office has to deal, and to 
materially reduce this situation is one 
of the principal purposes of this course. 

Courtesy, or the lack of it, has been a 
major and ever present complaint of the 
public concerning its officers. Some of 
these complaints are, no doubt, justified, 
while some are false. The most even- 
tempered citizen, when approached by an 
officer, is quick to take a belligerent atti- 
tude and resents things which in the 
normal course of events he would think 
nothing of. In these cases, an officer is 
taught to use tact as far as possible and 
still be firm. While tact is not something 
which can be taught in a few weeks or 
months, fortunately the complaints of 
John Citizen are usually rather closely 
patterned and a few set rules and sug- 
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gestions cover most of the situations which 
a deputy encounters. And, while kid- 
gloves are not used in handling the crim- 
inal, care is taken to impress the deputy 
with the fact that he must be careful to 
make proper distinction in his treatment 
of the respectable citizen and the de- 
liberate law-breaker. 

It has been possible to give here only 
a brief resume of the work that is being 
done and the efforts that are being made 
to overcome a condition which has long 
been a handicap to the sheriff’s office in 
rendering the efficient service to which it 
feels the public is entitled. The fore- 
sightedness, progressive attitude and co- 
operation of Sheriff James L. Williams 
and his two chief deputies, J. A. Purdome 
of the criminal division and Floyd Gibson 
of the civil division, have made possible 
this step ahead by Jackson County. 


TWO TEACHERS 


Two teachers worked side by side 
Sharing the same brick wall 

A fine big class room each one had 
Between them only a hall. 


In one room every morning 
The children sang cheerfully 

In the other room each morning 
School was as dull as could be. 


In one room there were colors, 
Flowers, in borders gay, 

The other room was barren 
And things looked rather gray. 


In one room sat a teacher 
Who lived to teach each day 
In the other sat a teacher 
Who lived to draw her pay. 


Two teachers taught together 
Which of the two are you? 
To one the children love to go 
The other they never do. 


Helen Kitechell Evans 


Corder, 


Missouri 
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A Proposal To Administrators For The Reorganization 
Of Typewriting And Shorthand Instruction 


By P. O. Selby, Ph.D. 


Professor of Business Education Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 


YPEWRITING and shorthand have this 

much in common—they are both con- 

cerned with rapid writing. Mankind has 
long attempted to speed up the process, once 
painfully slow, by which thoughts could be 
put on paper. Typewriting and shorthand are 
contributions to this end. Typewriting has the 
added purpose of increasing rapidity of read- 
ing what has been written. Shorthand excels 
only in speed of writing—it approaches the 
speed of speech. 

As typewriting has become more widely 
used, it has developed into three large fields 
of usefulness. One of these we call “per- 
sonal.” Personal typewriting is the use of the 
typewriter by individuals who are not in the 
hire of another, who use the typewriter for 
such more or less intimate purposes as the 
typing of one’s own letters, material for his 
own future reference (notes, recipes, indices), 
manuscripts to be submitted to teachers, and 
to some extent his own personal business 
forms. These he should be able to type with 
a speed greater than pencil or pen and with 
such accuracy and neatness that their appear- 
ance is attractive and the reader would be 
aided in rapid reading. A typing speed of 
twenty to thirty words a minute is satisfac- 
tory. 

Another class of uses of typewriting we call 
“clerical.” It has been discovered that busi- 
ness offices use the typewriter for the prepara- 
tion of bills and statements, the addressing of 
circulars, the filling in of blanks, the prepara- 
tion of legal forms, programs, menus, minutes, 
and documents for varied and numerous pur- 
poses. Office workers classified only as clerks, 
and not as bookkeepers or stenographers, form 
one of the most numerous classes of business 
employees. Their numbers are far greater 
than the combined numbers of bookkeepers and 
stenographers. Most of these people need a 
knowledge of the efficient use of typewriting. 
For them a typing speed of forty to forty-five 
words a minute is perhaps satisfactory. 

Above these classes of users of the type- 
writer in speed requirements come the stenog- 
raphers and secretaries. Their use of type- 
writing is called “secretarial.” They need to 
know all the uses of the typewriter which are 
classed as personal and clerical, and in addi- 
tion need to be expert at turning out mailable 
letters. They typewrite from shorthand notes. 
For them a speed of forty-five to fifty words 
of typing from printed copy is often demanded 
as well as a speed of twenty to thirty words 
a minute in transcribing from shorthand notes. 

Of the uses of shorthand there are also sev- 
eral classes. There is the possibility of its use 
personally—for taking notes in class or in ab- 


stracting books and magazine articles, in writ- 
ing letters and notes to people who can read 
shorthand, and by a small number of execu- 
tives (Woodrow Wilson was one) for writing 
letters and documents which are to be typed 
by a typist. There is no educational develop- 
ment of shorthand teaching for this purpose, 
however. 

The business users of shorthand are ste- 
nographers and secretaries, court reporters, 
and convention reporters. The number of 
court reporters and convention reporters is so 
small that public secondary schools have not 
concerned themselves with their education. 
Reporters have developed their very great 
shorthand skill either privately or by attend- 
ance at one of the dozen reporting schools 
which exist in metropolitan centers. The ste- 
nographers and secretaries represent the only 
group of users of shorthand with whom the 
public school is as yet concerned. 

In the preparation of stenographers and sec- 
retaries (the two terms differ principally in 
the amount of salary paid, either one will do), 
the work has divided itself rather easily into 
two parts. First, a knowledge of writing and 
reading of shorthand must be acquired. Sec- 
ond, the ability to transcribe the shorthand 
into a copy which can be read easily and effec- 
tively by others must be obtained. It is ob- 
vious that this second step in shorthand com- 
bines with the secretarial use of typewriting 
described earlier. Most secretaries find that 
they are expected to know many other things 
also—alphabetizing, indexing, filing, duplicat- 
ing, telephoning, and research (to name only 
a few) and they are expected to possess such 
aualities as initiative, accuracy, neatness, and 
intelligence. 

These obiectives of typewriting fit into the 
Missouri high school program as follows: Per- 
sonal typewriting, of advantage to everyone, 
should be offered sometime before the eleventh 
grade. This is necessary in order that those 
who are planning to study the clerical and see- 
retarial courses can begin them in the eleventh 
grade. It is probable that typewriting for 
personal use will eventually make its way down 
to the kindergarten, but if tynewriting instruc- 
tion is to be left to the high school commer- 
cial teacher, it will probably have to be placed 
in the tenth grade. It will require one period 
per day for one semester and should be al- 
lowed one-fourth unit credit. If a typewrit- 
ing room containing twenty typewriters were 
used for no other purpose, and there were six 
periods per day, the room would accommodate 
120 students per semester or 240 per year. 

Beginning shorthand and clerical typewrit- 
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ing belong in the eleventh grade. The cler- 
ical typewriting group should include all the 
shorthand students as well as many others who 
are intrigued by the desire to use typewriting 
in business but who probably do not possess 
stenographic ability. There should be one unit 
of credit attached to each subject and the time 
spent on them should be adjusted first to the 
time usually accorded a unit of credit, and 
second, by the time necessary to acquire the 
desired skill. 

In the twelfth grade there should be a two- 
unit course combining shorthand, advanced 
typewriting, and office practice. From this 
grade there should be graduated young women 
and young men competent to step immediately 
into an office and take up the work of a ste- 
nographer. It should be the duty of the teach- 
er and the administrator to see that these 
people are vocationally fit. They should not 
be given credit for these courses merely be- 
cause of attendance and effort, but because 
they can meet standards of accomplishment 
which will guarantee that they know what 
they are expected to know and can do what 
they are expected to do. 

In the high school course of study these sub- 
jects will then appear: ; 
Tenth Grade----Personal Typewriting, %4 unit. 
Eleventh Grade------------ Shorthand, 1 unit. 
Eleventh Grade---Clerical Typewriting, 1 unit. 
Twelfth Grade--Secretarial Procedures, 2 units. 

In this program it must be admitted that 
many of the small high schools cannot cooper- 
ate. About one-third of Missouri’s high 
schools are so small and so handicapped that 
they cannot have any commercial subjects in 
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their program. Another one-third or more 
press so many other duties upon the business 
teacher that they could not permit him or her 
to offer two and one-fourth units of shorthand 
and typewriting. They can probably give only 
one unit of shorthand and one and one-fourth 
units of typewriting. The work of complet- 
ing the education of secretaries in these cases 
will have to be left to higher institutions. Less 
than one-third of the high schools can at the 
present time carry out the complete program. 
The colleges of Missouri, however, stand ready 
to carry out the program where the high 
schools leave off. All the teachers colleges, all 
the universities, most of the liberal arts col- 
leves, and most of the junior colleges now 
offer secretarial courses which can be entered 
by persons having no high school training in 
secretarial work and by others who have had 
part of the course. There are in addition 
many good private business schools. 

This proposal to Missouri’s school adminis- 
trators for the reorganization of shorthand and 
typewriting is not a personal one. The writer 
was slow to be convinced of some of its details. 
It is the proposal of a group of Northeast 
Missouri business teachers who by spontaneous 
resolution said, “This is what we believe in.” 
These teachers have done more than resolve, 
however. They realized that their proposal for 
the twelfth grade has no precedent. Materials 
for teaching a combination of shorthand, type- 
writing, and office practice are not in usable 
shape. So twenty-five of them have organized 
to assemble the materials and write a syllabus 
for this work. This proposal is now theirs 
and the writer is only their spokesman. 





FOR NATURE STUDY 


HE National Association of Audubon So- 

cieties again offers membership privileges 

to boys and girls of school age. Groups of 
at least ten children each may form Junior 
Audubon Clubs. 

Every member receives an attractive bird 
button and six four-page leaflets with color 
plate and outline drawing to be filled in. 

All clubs gett NEWS ON THE WING, the 
Junior Audubon Clubs’ own newspaper. In 
addition, clubs of twenty-five or more members 
reeive during the school year, a free sub- 
scription to BIRD-LORE, the official bi-month- 
ly publication of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies. Membership in the Junior 
Audubon Clubs costs each child only ten cents 
a year. 

Teachers and leaders may obtain from the 
National Association of Audubon Societies edu- 
ational pamphlets, charts, books, slides and 
notion pictures dealing with birds and animals 
and the conservation of our country’s natural 
tesources, Price lists will be sent on request. 


Write to: THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES, 


1006 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


FILM PRODUCTION IN SCHOOLS 
INCREASING 
ITHIN a few years, every school in the 
country will be making films of its own, 
Hardy R. Finch of the Greenwich (Con- 
necticut) High School predicted at the annual 
meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of English in St. Louis November 24-26, 1938. 
He based his statement upon a survey which 
showed that today over 200 schools are en- 
gaged in production of films. The productions 
have included literary works, student-written 
scenarios, and pictures based on school and 
community activities, local history, imaginary 
trips, health, safety, and guidance. ‘ 
Pupils derive many benefits from the mak- 
ing of school motion pictures, according to 
Miss Eleanor Child, also of the Greenwich 
High School, who reported that a school film 
can be made for an initial investment of $125, 
provided the school has a school projector and 
screen. This sum allows only for a second- 
hand camera, Miss Child explained. “In esti- 
mating the probable cost of a picture,” she 
said, “we allow an average of $6 per 100 feet 
of film, or four minutes of running time. 
Funds for expenses are raised by showing 
rented entertainment films and by charging 
admission to the school-made movies.” 
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Meditations Of An English Teacher 


By Naomi John White, Muskogee, Oklahoma 


ILL talks too much. Bill is a social com- 

mittee of one in my last hour class. He 

entertains Ernest and Carroll and Betty 
June, and on bright days he cocks his head on 
one side and tries out the lilting run of his 
remarks on me, too. If I become severe and 
look up suddenly during the study period and 
catch Bill whiling away the golden hours of 
opportunity in the silver of speech, he hur- 
riedly endeavors to rearrange his features to 
resemble those of a person seriously admonish- 
ing his companions to get down to business 
on the principal parts of verbs. 

Bill is definitely nothing more than a cheer- 
ful twitter among the ripening fruit of knowl- 
edge in my green orchard. The apples are 
coming right along and the cherries will be 
ripe any day now—but a lot of my pleasure 
in my orchard comes, I must admit, from that 
happy ‘warbling in the third bough over. 





HE Pep Squad girls come to school in white 

woolen skirts and modish green velvet 

jackets; the band boys cut dashing figures 
down the hall in bright blue and gold suits, 
and the glee club members swing jauntily along 
in percision-made white silk frocks. 

Miss Smith and I step to one side to brush 
the chalk dust from our three year old serge 
suits and watch them. 

“My,” she murmurs and sighs a little as she 
searches for the pencil over her right ear, 
“education surely is wrapped up in pretty 
packages these days.” 


: problem of discipline is the biggest 
problem in a beginning teacher’s life. She 
approaches her first class with fear and 
trepidation, wondering whether she really 
knows enough about plane geometry or Latin 
irregular verbs to teach a class of thirty-eight 
young Americans. 

But that is only the first day. Thereafter 
for six months or a year, unless she is a born 
disciplinarian, she worries whether she can 
continue to keep Johnny Jones and Albert 
Smith from fist fighting in school and keep 
talkative Ellen Brown quiet for ten consecu- 
tive minutes. 

Each child is as different a problem as though 
he were an entirely different animal. It is as 
though she, the teacher, had in a cage in a 
zoo—a bald eagle, a South African long-tailed 
monkey, a couple of red ants, three giraffes, a 
snail or two, and assorted specimens of bob- 
cats, house-flies, white mice, squirrels, ele- 
phants, and rabbits. Her job is to keep each 
one perched up on its little stool, docile and 
attentive. In these days of over-crowded class- 
rooms, it is no wonder that at the end of nine 


months, she feels mistaken affection for the 
slow-witted animals and annoyance with the 
bright, chattering squirrels. 

If only the same type of authority would 
work with all her pupils, she feels she could 
manage thirty-eight of them. But the tongue 
lashing that puts the wolves and bob-cats in 
their places completely demolishes the timid 
panting little en in the front seats, It 
is managing the assortments i 
wheedles that wears her out. - 


HE first book I ever read was Alice i 
Tiivondertond on eee that first Seicion 
orn now, wi og-eared age 
thumbed-over pictures. All cenit tt anal 

my name in big print, the N upside down. 
The author, Lewis Carroll, was a_ school 
teacher, too, which is why, no doubt, that he 
wrote such fun-poking nonsense—it was a sort 
of comedy relief in his daily business of teach- 
ing mathematics. In the Mock Turtle’s school 
the teachers taught Reeling and Writhing and 
the different branches of Arithmetic—Am.- 
bition, Distraction, Uglification, and Derision 
And the Classical Master (an old crab, he was) 
taught Laughing and Grief. It was years be- 
fore I realized (so quick is my sense of per- 
ception) that he was parodying the subjects 
of reading and writing and addition, subtrac- 
en, a, division, and Latin and 
reek. 





UR local radio station is a small one. 
Being small it sometimes runs out of ideas 
as well as phonograph records, The other 
day it conducted a spelling bee. All the chil- 
dren in the grade schools were eligible. But 
somehow the spelling bee didn’t catch fire; it 
smoldered and smoked and clouded up the 
a, ae. for the spellers were s0 
poor that it took ten small b 
a pa pay word. estsheadiees: 
t was a dull program and the radio dra 
é gged 
on trying manfully to do its best with a pain- 
ful situation. 
E And now,” it announced a little tiredly, 
we have one word and one little boy left. 
Johnny, will you please spell awful?” 
Johnny cleared his throat. 
ane , re rey and paused a long time. 
es,” said the radio, i in impa- 
tience, “awful.” ee 
“Awful,” said Johnn i 
“O-f-u-l. Awful.” ie sire 


solemnly. 


I HAVE never learned to be technical about 
things so enchanting as stars and flowers 

and cioud formations. But I had a roon- 
mate in college once who majored in botany. 
Botany and mathematics. A rose to me is 2 
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rose and not known by any other name, and 
all my major and minor counting is done 
privately on my fingers under the table. But 
whenever Rotha and I took a walk, she re- 
marked casually on the perfection of this 
year’s Delphinium Consolida, or the Ranun- 
culus Acria, which looked a bit like larkspurs 
and buttercups to me. I never felt there was 
much for me to say on these walks of ours, and 
so gradually I grew into a pillar of salt-like 
silence. Which is why, I have no doubt, I am 
a column writer. No doubt at all. 


HE most difficult thing about being an 
adult is, I think, not the acceptance of the 
bald head and the wrinkles, but the neces- 
sary resignation to a prairie-like future. There 
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was a time when I assumed that I was surely 
going somewhere in this world, that I was a 
regular torrent of a river bound for the At- 
lantic—well, anyway for the Gulf. But I’ve 
been a mighty long time going around hay 
stacks and corn fields and country church- 
yards, and I’m pretty certain now that in 
thirty years or so, I'll be winding up my 
meanderings in somebody’s cow pasture. It 
isn’t that I really mind so much—only God 
must have gotten a little mixed up somewhere, 
I think. He forgot to put a cow pasture resig- 
nation in a cow pasture pond. I wonder what 
bounding Mississippi tributary would just as 
lief be a stock pond. 





SEMESTER REPORT OF THE MUSIC 
PROGRAM IN WASHINGTON COUNTY 


HE first five months of the Public School 

Music program in Washington County have 

experienced some rapid activity. During 
the time from August 22, 1938, to January 23, 
1939, the supervisor, Miss Drennan, has trav- 
eled about 8500 miles, and made 280 visits to 
schools in the rural area. During the periods 
between the visits of the supervisor the teach- 
ers have carried on the work in a very worth- 
while way so that now they have in their 52 
rural districts a total of 15 rhythm bands, five 
harmonica bands, one tonette band, and two 
occerina bands, besides the general chorus 
work and music appreciation which is being 
conducted. Some effort toward creative work 
and individual as well as group performance 
has been stressed in each phase of the musical 
activity. 

Twenty-five group faculty meetings, and one 
general meeting especially for the music pro- 
gram have been held. In every meeting the 
attendance has been quite good and is cer- 
tainly complimentary to the cooperative spirit 
of the teachers of the county. 

Aside from the regular school work, the 
teachers have a choral group which meets twice 
each month and is now working on an Easter 
Cantata which will be given on Easter Sunday 
afternoon at the High School Auditorium. 

An effort is being made to organize a boys’ 
choir consisting of interested boys who read 
music, sing, and are between the ages of 9 
and 14, 

This program has affected the lives of the 
children in school, has caused many teachers 
to take a new interest in music, and has also 
reached into the homes to such an extent that 
several communities are planning to hold a 
“Sing-fest” for a whole evening before April 
Ist. For this they will receive ten points on 
a music certificate, the requirements for which 
are set forth by the State Supervisor of Music, 
Mr. Dean E. Douglas. These requirements 
total 110 points but a certificate mav be re- 
ceived when 80 points are completed. It is 


hoped that at least one-third of the schools 
will receive certificates which will be presented 
at the music festival to be held on Saturday, 
April Ist. 





DISMISS PUPILS FOR RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION 


RULING that pupils be excused from 
A school during daily sessions to receive re- 

ligious instruction at places and by teach- 
ers designated by their parents was passed at 
the last meeting of the St. Louis Board of 
Education, upon the recommendation of Super- 
intendent of Instruction Henry J. Gerling. 

High school credits for such instruction will 
be allowed in accordance with the principles 
now applying to music instruction given by 
private teachers. Broadly speaking, this means 
that teachers and courses of study for re- 
ligious subjects must conform to recognized 
standards. 

It is pointed out specifically that the ruling 
is not to be construed as authorizing religious 
instruction in public school buildings or by 
public school teachers during school hours, or 
as implying the schools’ advocacy of one or 
other form of religious faith. 

Inclusion or non-inclusion of pupils among 
those who receive this instruction is to be rec- 
ognized as exclusively a parental prerogative, 
and those whose parents do not desire to use 
the arrangements are to receive, during the ab- 
sence of the others, instruction provided for 
in the curriculum. 


In recommending the measure, Dr. Gerling 
told the Board that while correction of civil 
and moral delinquencies must be sought 
through a socially pointed curriculum, a more 
basic cause for such delinquencies must not be 
overlooked. “Attenuation of spiritual forces, 
particularly those inherent in religion, have, 
it is feared, weakened one of the bases of our 
educational structure and hindered the attain- 
— of our American educational goal,” he 
said. 
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An Enchanted City 


Fred Q. Tredway 


HE CITY of San Francisco has long held 

the reputation of being among the most 

interesting and gracious of hosts. It is a 
city of bustling activity, of bright laughter and 
an incredibly romantic background that still 
lingers, permeating the modern city like the 
odor of rosemary in an old trunk. 

Its matchless harbor where come and go 
ships from the far corners of the earth, its 
storied hills, its gay night life, its famous 
restaurants and its good fellowship make it 
the Mecca of thousands upon thousands of 
visitors every year. 

This year, with its Golden Gate International 
Exposition, and the National Education As- 
sociation convention July 2-6, San Francisco 
becomes a vacation attraction de luxe. 

In the middle of San Francisco Bay the 
largest island ever made by man—400 acres 
—has been constructed. Fittingly, it has been 
named “Treasure Island.” Upon this island 
has been built a magic city in an entirely new 
style of architecture . . . strange, high-walled 
buildings surmounted by Oriental spires and 
massive elephants, spaced by stately courts 
radiating from a 400-foot Tower of the Sun. 
Stately trees and millions of exotic flowers 
and shrubs have been planted, interspersed by 
peaceful lagoons, laughing fountains and giant 
statues. This is the site of the San Francisco 
Exposition, A Pageant of the Pacific. 

The setting grips the imagination. By day 
it is an enchanted city whose walls and towers 
recall the temples of the Mayas, Incas and 
Cambodians; by night a glowing fairyland 
suspended between sea and sky. 

The buildings are grouped together as close- 
ly as possible. One can walk from one ex- 
hibit to another with a minimum of effort. 
But for the less active there are rickshas, 
wheel chairs and specially designed motor 
busses, 

The Pacific Basin area is a chain of lagoons 
surrounded by temples, pagodas and native 
buildings from China, Japan, Bali, Java, Indo- 
China, Australia, New Zealand, Hawaii and 
other countries of the Pacific Ocean. One may 
wander through foreign streets, sample exotic 
foods, study strange and lovely handicrafts, lis- 
ten to haunting music, sip tea in a Chinese 
garden. More than thirty nations will display 
their art, scenic and cultural treasures in this 
setting. 

Eleven western states and British Columbia 
display their wonders in the Hall of the 
Western States; the operations of our govern- 
ment are revealed in the Federal Building, and 
California plays host to the world in twelve 
huge buildings. 

The Hall of Science will display not only 
man’s accomplishments, but what lies ahead; 
black light, fluorescent light, television, cathode 


rays, electric robots; an electric farm and the 
miracle of hydroponics. 

The Hall of Electricity and Communication 
will display the latest developments in these 
lines, with a complete broadcasting studio in 
operation. 

The Hall of Mines, Metals and Machinery 
will house “Treasure Mountain” 50 feet high, 
400 feet long. Here will be shown all the 
features of a real mine, including a replica of 
a western ghost town. 

In the two-acre Hall of Foods and Beverages 
will be exhibited delicacies from all over the 
world. The visitor will see demonstrated the 
latest processes in picking, pitting, peeling and 
canning fruit, a modern salt refinery in opera- 
tion and the wonders of quick freezing. 

The Palace of Fine and Liberal Arts will 
house the finest collection in the history of 
expositions, made possible by the fact that 
only San Francisco could promise a fireproof 
building to house it. Here will be shown $20,- 
000,000 worth of modern paintings and old 
masters, rare books, tapestries, porcelains and 
prints. 

In the Vacationland Building all outdoors is 
brought under one roof. It will tell the living 
story of modern transportation and where it 
takes you. 

The ladies will appreciate the Hospitality 
Center, open to all women. It will have a fine 
restaurant and comfortable lounging and rest 
rooms—an ideal place to rest and meet friends. 

What’s a world’s fair without a midway? 
This one, called “The Gayway,” will provide 
all the old and a lot of new forms of entertain- 
ment. Music of every class and almost every 
nation, the familiar “rides,” dancers and en- 
tertainers, theatres showing everything from 
movies to Chinese opera. Four special features 
will be the Chinese Village transplanted from 
old China; the Cavaleade of the West, a 
mighty pageant of the story of California; the 
Streets of the World containing eight foreign 
villages in which the architecture, customs and 
life have been accurately recreated; Holly- 
wood Boulevard, a replica of the best-known 
street in the world with moving pictures being 
made on a real sound stage. 

More than three thousand special events are 
scheduled for the 288 days of the San Francis- 
co world’s fair—an average of more than ten 
events a day. There will be gorgeous fire- 
works displays, air shows, battleship reviews, 
yacht races, parades, pageants, festivals, 
water carnivals, and days dedicated to every 
state and nation. 

No one visiting the Exposition should return 
home without seeing the whole West, so near 
at hand. Close by are Los Angeles, Hollywood, 
Yosemite National Park, the big redwood 
trees, the old Spanish missions, the High 
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Sierra and the ghost towns of the Mother Lode 
where countless millions in gold were mined. 
The Shasta Cascade region, Palm Springs, the 
dude ranches of southern Arizona, the Carls- 
bad Caverns of New Mexico. 

1939 is Fiesta Year throughout the West. 
Make the most of your trip to the Exposition 
and see all the West while you are there. 

But we are getting away from our subject. 
Electrically, the San Francisco fair will be a 
thing of exquisite beauty. Colored illumina- 
tion will flood the grounds at night with a 
thrilling spectacle of glittering splendor. As 
evening falls, the magic of light will transform 
Treasure Island into an enchanted “Never- 


Why Do You 


never Land.” Its great walls will glow with 
moonlight blue, and rose and amber. A 
fountain cascading from the feet of a mighty 
statue becomes a river of red fire. Columns 
of luminous vapor rise to the stars. And on 
the surface of the bay waters, mirror-like, is 
reflected the whole pattern of light so that the 
whole display seems to float in the air like an 
Arabian nights picture by Parrish. Under the 
spell of the night you feel that the ferries on 
the bay are fireflies, the lights of the Bay 
Bridge are lanterns in a Japanese garden, and 
the whole bewitching scene is a party staged 
for you alone. 
Which, after all, it is. 


Stand There? 


By Lois Neff 


RE you wearing a new suit or dress 
“ which you feel you must display, is it 

that you have your hair combed a new 
way, do you feel you must stand there to 
rightly earn your pay, do you think that this 
position is so honorable that it must be guard- 
ed day by day; or is it that you have neglected 
moving from your position as teaching methods 
have advanced from the switch to the modern 
school ?” 

Such were the questions which surged 
through her mind as she walked up and down 
the halls of various schools in her search for 
evidence of modern methods of instructing 
modern children. She had been taught to place 
the child first and foremost. Yet what had 
she seem as she passed the classrooms’ small 
glass doors? Teachers! Teachers standing 
there straight and tall, instructing their pupils 
who sat there doing nothing at all! And that 
is why she inwardly flung the questions at 
what she saw. 

“Why, why do you stand there?” 

She imagined she could hear the teacher 
retorting, “Where then would I stand? How 
could the students learn were I not there? 
They must be instructed! They must be ques- 
tioned, they must be tested, else how would I 
know they have learned their lessons?” 

“Let’s sit,” and she explains her plans. 
“When the students, yours are high school pu- 
pils I see, enter your room, have it as home- 
like and cheerful as possible. Greet them cor- 
dally, explain quickly your shortest method 
of checking the roll and appoint a student to 
do this.” 

“Oh,” comes the protest, “Students are care- 
less. Records must be accurate and neat. I 
could not trust students with the responsibility 
of checking my classes.” 

“Are you not endeavoring to teach students 
to be responsible, accurate, quick, and neat! 
Where could you find a more real situation 
than this to make him feel his responsibility 
toward his school and his fellow citizens.” 

And she continued, “Outline briefly the kind 
and type of work to be done during the year 
ind then explain the method of procedure 


which you expect your students to follow. This 
period has found you at the front of the room 
but you need not remain there day after day. 
The following days will find your pupils 
grouped about tables discussing with one an- 
other the problems of the hour, writing, taking 
notes on information being obtained or read- 
ing concerning the unit of work to be discussed 
in the near future. Your class is at work in 
the room and the teacher is busy supervising, 
answering questions, giving needed informa- 
tion, and participating in the group discus- 
sions. No study halls worry these students of 
yours and no daily assignments are made to 
be done outside the classroom, but students are 
encouraged to read and to search for added 
information from every available source. You 
find your students eager, attentive and consid- 
erate. Has your honor and position been taken 
from you as you submerge yourself within the 
class and as you encourage your pupils to be- 
come the center of attention? No. You find 
that an instructor who can teach students to 
search for the truth as they move freely about 
the room, one who can instruct them in man- 
ners and incite within them a desire for wis- 
dom in a free and natural setting is holding a 
position of highest honor.” 

“All this may be true but I hardly feel that 
it will work,” says the other, “I’d like to see it 
tried.” 

“You will, I'll do it myself,” says the girl 
who is flinging the unheard questions through 
the classroom door and she turns to her own 
little room and school. 

The way is not smooth and the problems are 
many. Perfection she has not attained, but 
she is glad to see her ideals upheld within her 
school, by her pupils and many of her fellow 
teachers. Yet she is not entirely satisfied for— 

I am that girl and I continue to read of 
classrooms in various systems. Too often as 
I read the pages, I see children sitting, passive- 
ly gazing into the faces of “subject centered” 
teachers and I cannot help but inwardly object 
and shout, “Why do you stand there so straight 
and tall, talking and talking, while your chil- 
dren do nothing at all?” 
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Culture vs. Individualism 


Elizabeth Tomlinson 


FEW WEEKS AGO I attended a meet- 
ing of Progressive educators, and in an 
unguarded moment made a remark about 

the minimum requirements for a course. I 
was veritably shouted down. “There is noth- 
ing,” declared one teacher, “that has to be 
taught. No one has the right to say that 
anyone must learn any given thing.” And 
such was the consensus of opinion. A course 
must move along by its own propulsion. If a 
freshman English class wants to study bath- 
rooms or traffic signals, those are what they 
should study, and if they do not get around 
to The Ancient Mariner or the comma rules, 
then these are not of immediate importance. 

Some days afterwards I sat in an American 
poetry class and listened to the instructor de- 
liver his opinions on the same subject. Warn- 
ing us that he could scarcely express himself 
without becoming profane, he _ inveighed 
against the secondary schools for the de- 
plorable state of ignorance in which high 
school graduates are permitted to enter col- 
lege. They have been trained to believe that 
whatever they feel a passing interest in is 
important above everything else. If they have 
contrived to develop some peculiar interest 
or hobby that belongs to them alone, they re- 
gard themselves as God’s chosen; they feel 
nothing but scorn for the run-of-the-mill 
knowledge that the schools operating on a 
traditional basis are passing out to their stu- 
dents. In other words, the more erratic they 
are, the more intelligent they have been taught 
to consider themselves. Aside from the fact 
that such rugged individualists as these know 
absolutely nothing about the fundamental 
knowledge that colleges feel they may justly 
demand, they have an ingrained sense of 
superiority which the college must break down 
before the students can learn. 

Both these views are unquestionably ex- 
treme. Rarely do high school classes devote 
any great amount of time to studying bath- 
rooms or traffic lights. Not wholly negligent 
of providing students with basic knowledge 
are even the most Progressive instructors. 
With every good reason, on the other hand, 
do they repudiate cut and dried courses of 
study that have no relation to the needs of 
the pupils. Likewise there is no secondary 
school instructor who will not at once take 
exception to the notion that it is the fore- 
most duty of the high school to prepare its 
students for college. We are rather disposed 
to feel that if the college requires of students 
certain information, the college should pro- 
vide them with it. But in my opinion the 
comments described above raise a question 
which is of vitally greater importance than 
a controversy over the respective duties of 
the high school and the college. That question 


is this: May the secondary schools be justly 
accused of a tendency to sacrifice culture t 
specialization? 

Fifty or even thirty years ago a child enter. 
ing school had set before him from year to 
year certain requirements. Every child who 
passed from one grade to another had at 
least the opportunity of learning the same 
material that every other child had been asked 
to learn. If he had specialized interests, he 
developed them outside the schoolroom, where 
indeed he was likely to meet nothing but 
ridicule if he attempted to introduce any sub- 
ject that was not neatly pigeonholed in the 
textbook or the accepted course of study 
When a general feeling arose that there was 
something undemocratic and rather illogical 
in demanding that children of all kinds, re 
gardless of race, social position, cultural 
background, mental ability, or personal bent, 
should learn exactly the same thing and bk 
judged a success or failure in proportion to 
their skill in assuming the intellectual rubber 
stamp, educators were somewhat inclined to 
swing to the opposite extreme symbolized by 
my Progressivist friend quoted at the begin- 
ning of this article. Today Individual In- 
struction has become a kind of fetish wor- 
shipped by high school teachers. Many of us 
shudder at the idea of making an assignment 
that the class as a whole must master, because 
in setting such a requirement we may be ask- 
ing our students to acquire some knowledge 
which will be of no direct or practical value; 
we may be demanding that they use time 
which they would otherwise devote to the in- 
tellectual pursuit which we have all too often 
persuaded them they are individually inter- 
ested in. When a child is honestly desirous 
of becoming acquainted with some subject of 
his own choice, we are naturally pleased. When 
the child manifests no such enthusiasm, we 
are inclined to feel that he is in some senst 
remiss, and that we have fallen short of our 
duty unless we create in (or force upon) that 
child some specialized interest. We forget 
that it is altogether possible for a normal chili 
to be moderately interested in a number of 
subjects, to be quite willing to do whatever 
the group does without questioning the im- 
mediate pecuniary potentialities of every bit 
of knowledge; we overlook the fact that the 
parents of our students, trained under the 
traditional system, expect their children t 
learn at least as much as they learned and 
in much the same way; that they, in fact, 
regard suspiciously the “new” methods 
teaching and not infrequently so expres 
themselves before their children. We go ofter- 
times to absurd lengths in convincing our 
selves, our students, and the parents that ir 
dividual instruction is the panacea for 
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educational ills to which the whole school 
system is subject. a : : 

The advantages of individual instruction are 
unquestioned by teachers and educators and 
have received their just share of exposition. 
But what about its disadvantages? I believe 
that there are at least two aspects of individ- 
ual instruction that should be given consider- 
ation by any teacher. In the first place, in- 
dividual instruction may be depriving our 
students of a common cultural medium. In 
the second place, it tends to result in the 
setting up of false standards. 5 : 

Today we read with a sense of incredulity 
about the famous wits of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, who ruled their small 
courts in coffee houses and drawing rooms, 
and by the sheer brilliance of their conversa- 
tion held all about them spellbound. We read, 
moreover, some of the stories that are at- 
tributed to these wits or we read the con- 
yersations that they assign to their characters 
in novel, essay, and drama, and unless we are 
reading for the purpose of literary research, 
we find ourselves unable to appreciate either 
the wits or the enthusiasms of the listeners. 
We are positively revolted by the amount of 
Latin and Greek introduced into the simplest 
discussions, and somewhat wearied by the prev- 
alent allusions to mythology and religious 
history. A conversation of those times would 
be intolerably boring to us today. Yet then 
because men and women read and studied 
alike, because there were certain works that 
every cultured person was acquainted with, a 
conversation rife with classical allusions was 
not only comprehensible, but fascinating. Now 
let me make it clear at this point that I am 
not promulgating an argument for a general 
revival of classical languages as a part of 
the learning process. That is another matter 
entirely. What I wish to emphasize is this, 
that by doing away with certain standards 
of knowledge, by leaning more and more to- 
ward an educational plan in which every 
group and if possible every individual in the 
group will pursue a special—and frequently 
cursory or teacher-imposed—interest, we are 
doing away with the power cf individuals to 
enjoy each other socially. We are making it 
necessary for people to entertain—or rather 
bore each other with small-talk and “wise 
cracks”, with gossip and rehashing of movies, 
radio gags, and newspaper headlines, all that 
they can hope to know in common. We are 
laying the foundation for an attitude that will 
encourage A, after finishing his education, to 
regard with unspeakable scorn B, who was 
attracted by some other type of learning 
than A’s; A does not understand B’s interest 
—and it seems to be a kind of human impulse 
toward self-preservation to despise or ques- 
tion the value of what we do not understand. 
In our attempt to educate the individual ac- 
cording to his ability, we are neglecting to 
educate him as a social individual. We may 
spend hours in impressing upon students their 
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responsibility to the group; then we turn 
around and encourage the child to pursue an 
activity that is purely his own and that may 
be neither interesting nor comprehensible to 
the group, all of whom are being encouraged 
to pursue their own interests. We are in a 
sense taking away from him much of his en- 
joyment and opportunity for intellectual ex- 
pansion in the future, because we are limiting 
his knowledge and his consequent ability to 
appreciate others. His duty as a member of 
the group will mean little to him if he can 
talk to other people about nothing but the 
weather. This possibility is especially alarm- 
ing from the viewpoint of the low-mentality 
student or the student who does not plan to 
go to college. The student who has an alert 
mind and sufficient ability will broaden his 
education after he leaves high school; the stu- 
dent who goes to college will be compelled to 
learn something of several standard fields of 
human knowledge. But the student who goes 
to work immediately after he gets out of high 
school, particularly if his learning ability is 
low, is likely to be handicapped all the rest 
of his life by a too-individual or specialized 
high school instruction. Always he will be 
hampered in his reading, unless he sticks to 
the least learned and valuable magazines, 
which are published upon the hypothesis that 
their readers can understand nothing better. 
If their interests in high school classes have 
not been genuine, but rather what they ac- 
cepted at the suggestion of the teacher or 
classmates, they will be justified in feeling 
that their high school days might have been 
better spent studying Latin, history, and Eng- 
lish in the old stereotyped way, which would 
at least have given them an opportunity to 
know about the things which have been from 
times long past recognized as essential to the 
knowledge of educated people. . 

My second accusation against individual in- 
struction is that it has a tendency to place a 
bread-and-butter value upon every student 
activity. How many times have students said 
to me, “Why should I learn that? I won’t ever 
earn any money by knowing that. I want to 
learn something that will help me make a 
living.” When the high schools reach a point 
where they exist as mere training shops, their 
state has become deplorable indeed. High 
schools must certainly provide their students 
with practical learning and activities, must 
equip some of them to earn a living. But 
they must do much more. When a child of 
the Depression is given an opportunity to 
choose a project of his own free will, he is 
rather more than likely to choose one that 
has economic inspiration and to feel that any- 
thing which is not of the same caliber is a 
waste of his time. Such a conception of the 
value of knowledge is a travesty upon the 
purpose of education. Purely financial stand- 
ards in the acquisition of knowledge are false 
standards. Our age needs a cultural as well 
as an economic revival; our children need a 
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cultural milieu in which their minds may 
grow. When we overemphasize individual in- 
struction and disparage traditional knowledge 
we deprive them of this milieu. 

Again let me forestall misinterpretation. 
I am well aware that many teachers are pro- 
ceeding with restraint and circumspection in 
the matter of individual instruction. I am 
well aware that what I have said does not 
describe the entire school procedure along 
progressive lines. Many schools are wisely 
pursuing a middle course in which students of 
ability are allowed to develop their own tal- 
ents along specialized lines only after they 
have mastered certain basic requirements— 
minimum essentials; and those who do not 
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possess intellect or ambition enough to 
farther are permitted to stop with master 
of the minimum essentials. But there is y 
question that everywhere in this country ther 
is a tendency toward increased individualiz. 
tion of the educational system. Admitting it 
good points, we as educators should also re 
member that it is our duty to preserve ; 
cultural medium for the citizens of tomorroy 
and that so surely as we permit those futur 
citizens to conceive of themselves in terms of 
being different from others with whom they 
must mingle, so surely are we decreasing thei 
usefulness to society and their power of e. 
joying their own condition in life. 





JUNIOR COLLEGE ENROLLMENT 
INCREASES 


REATEST annual increase ever recorded 

in students attending junior colleges in the 

United States is revealed by statistics just 
compiled by Walter C. Eells, Executive Secre- 
tary of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, for publication in the annual Junior 
College Directory, 1939. 

The enrollment in this relatively new but 
highly significant group of institutions has in- 
creased from 1936-37 to 1937-38 from 136,000 
to 155,000 students. This is an increase of 14 
per cent for a single year. During the past 
decade the number of junior colleges has in- 
creased 36 per cent while the enrollment in 
them has almost tripled. In 1929 it was only 
54,000. 

The number of junior colleges now reported 
is 556. While many of the junior colleges are 
relatively small, there are 130 which have en- 
rollments in excess of 300 students each, 29 
which have enrollments of more than 1,000 
students, and three which have passed the five- 
thousand mark. The junior college at Los 
Angeles is the largest of all with an enroll- 
ment this year just over 6,000. The three 
junior colleges which are part of the Chicago 
school system have an enrollment of over 5,300 
students. 

California leads with 57 such institutions 
and an enrollment of 53,000. Texas is next 
with 38 junior colleges, followed by Iowa with 
37, Oklahoma with 32. Kansas with 24, Mis- 
souri with 23, North Carolina and Mississippi 
with 22 each, and Pennsylvania with 20. 

“The junior college is not only furnishing 
the equivalent of the first half of a four-year 
college or university course to thousands of 
students who could not otherwise afford it,” 
said Dr. Eells in commenting on these figures, 
“but even more important, it is furnishing a 
liberal education to additional thousands of 
young people who otherwise would not attend 
college at all and who cannot be absorbed by 
commerce and industry upon their graduation 
from high school. It is also giving many 
young people semi-professional courses which 
enable them, upon graduation, to become pro- 
ductive members of society.” 


“There is every reason to believe,” Dr. Eells 
continued, “that the junior college enrollment 
of the country may double again in the nex 
few years. California now has one junior cdl- 
lege student for each 107 of its population. If 
the rest of the United States were equally wel 
supplied the junior college enrollment would k 
1,200,000 instead of only 155,000.” 


TRAVELING ART EXHIBIT 
RAVELING exhibits are quite helpful t 
both children and teachers. It is much 
more stimulating to a class to see work 

done by children their own age, that is an e 
ample of points stressed by the teacher, than 
to see dozens of examples done by adults ani 
artists. 

Miss Weisel of Springfield has had charg 
of this exhibit for years. Since the Missouwi 
State Teachers Association meeting in Noven- 
ber the exhibits have been moved to Claytu 
and are now available for use for cost a 
transportation. There are twenty of thes 
exhibits from the different grade levels—grad 
school, junior high school, high school, ani 
teacher’s colleges. Eight of these are as new 
as 1938. For detailed information about thes 
exhibits, write to Nita Schuster, 7500 Mary- 
land Avenue, Clayton, Missouri. 


IMPORTANT CONVENTIONS 

Regional Progressive Education Association 
March 17-18, Wichita, Kansas. 

Twelfth Annual Mid-West Educational Con 
ference, March 23-25, 1939, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Southern Section, American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, ti 
be held in Tulsa, Okla., March 27-30. 

The Western Arts Association will meet in 
convention May 8-6, 1939, in Grand Rapids 
Michigan. 

National Education Association Convention 
July 2-6, 1939, San Francisco, California. 

The World Federation of Education Associs- 
tions will hold its meeting in Rio de Janeiro, 
South America, August 6-11, 1939. 

American Education Week, November 6-11, 

Missouri State Teachers Association, Ne 
vember 15-18, 1939, St. Louis. 
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OR the first time in the education of ex- 

ceptional children, State officials appointed 

to direct and supervise such a program on 
a State-wide basis came to Washington at the 
call of the Commissioner of Education, for a 
conference which was held on September 26 
and 27. The States represented were: Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Delaware, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. These 13 States are to date the 
only ones in which the education of exceptional 
children is directed by one or more persons 
specifically designated for this purpose. In a 
number of other States the responsibility has 
been carried by supervisors whose major func- 
tions are recognized as in other fields of 
service. 

Problems Considered 

Problems considered by the conference re- 
lated to the place and the scope of special 
education in a modern educational program; 
the most feasible ways in which to meet the 
needs of exceptional children in rural areas; 
the types of legislative provisions needed; the 
preparation of teachers; and important mat- 
ters of organization and administration. The 
groups of exceptional children deemed as in 
need of special educational facilities include the 
blind and the partially seeing, the crippled, 
the deaf and the hard of hearing, the speech 
defective, children with organic physical de- 
fects, the mentally retarded, the mentally 
gifted, and children with serious emotional or 
behavior disturbances. 

Special Classes Approved 

The conference reaffirmed belief in the es- 
sential soundness of the principle of providing 
special schools and classes for exceptional 
children. This should be combined, however, 
with the provision of opportunity for all types 
of exceptional children to participate with 
children in regular classes in those activities 
in which they can do so without handicap. The 
excess cost of the special educational program 
should be met through the participation of 
the State in meeting the expenditures incurred. 

Rural Problem 

In rural areas many children needing special 
educational facilities go without them because 
the local community cannot and the State 
does not provide them. For districts in which 
the number of exceptional children is too small 
to warrant the organization of special groups 
within the district, the conference recommend- 
ed several possible procedures: (1) Establish- 
ment of traveling clinical units for the di- 
agnosis of pupil needs; (2) employment of 
traveling teachers who might serve the schools 
of an entire county or instruct home-bound 
children in their homes; (3) daily transpor- 
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tation of exceptional pupils to a larger center; 
(4) housing of exceptional pupils in boarding 
homes in larger centers. It was pointed out, 
however, that no one of these procedures can 
be successfully carried on unless State and 
county (or district) cooperate in the support 
and supervision of the program. 

State Organization 

Members of the conference agreed that the 
needs of exceptional children cannot be met 
effectively on a State-wide basis unless there 
is in the State education department a sepa- 
rate and distinct division or bureau charged 
with the responsibility. Since the education 
of exceptional children is so closely related 
to the problems of elementary education, any 
assignment of responsibility for them to divi- 
sions of the State education department not 
primarily concerned with educational adiust- 
ments for children was discouraged. If there 
must be a combination of functions in the State 
department, the director or supervisor of ele- 
mentary education should be best fitted to 
undertake the task of making necessary class- 
room adjustments for the handicapped. Such 
an arrangement, however, can never fully take 
the place of the appointment of a full-time 
director or supervisor for the education of 
exceptional children. 

Planned Cooperation 

The conference called attention to the de- 
sirability of placing in the appropriate divi- 
sion of the State education department the 
responsibility for the supervision of instruc- 
tion in residential schools for all types of 
exceptional children and to the importance of 
maintaining equally high standards of teacher 
preparation and instruction in residential and 
day schools alike. This should lead to the 
proper integration and coordination of all 
forces in the State directly concerned with 
the education of the handicapped. 

Whatever organization plan is in effect in 
the State education department, it was em- 
phasized that planned cooperation among all 
divisions touching upon the problem of special 
education is essential. Health and psycho- 
logical services must be available for diagnosis 
and recommendations, curriculum specialists 
can contribute toward making proper cur- 
ricular adjustments, school architects can 
assist in planning buildings and equipment, 
vocational education must be brought into the 
plan of education for the handicapped, and 
vocational rehabilitation is of particular value 
to the physically handicapped young person of 
employable age. When all of these contrib- 
ute to the educational welfare of exceptional 
children, each in accordance with its own 
sphere of activity, the program of special 
education will become a recognized power 
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in the State as a means of capitalizing the 
assets of handicapped children for wholesome 
citizenship in the community. 
Teachers’ Preparation 

Minimum requirements were recommended 
by the conference for all teachers of excep- 
tional children. These included a regular 
State elementary school certificate and at 
least 12 semester hours of training in ap- 
proved courses in the field of specialization, 
such training to be secured either during the 
course leading to the teacher’s certificate or 
subsequent thereto. It was recognized that 
the amount of needed specialized training 
varies materially with different types of ex- 
ceptional children. It was further recognized 
that experience in the instruction of normal 
children previous to the assumption of re- 
sponsibility for exceptional children is a de- 
sirable factor in the preparation of special- 
class teachers. No less important than train- 
ing, however, is the personality of the pro- 
spective teacher. The conference recommended 
a careful selection of all teachers permitted 
to take work for credit leading to special cer- 
tification on the basis of personality, health, 
interest in the work, and promise of ability 
to handle exceptional children. 

Finally, the conference recognized that the 
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educational needs of exceptional children can. 
not be fully met until all teachers, those of 
regular classes as well as of special classes, 
have developed a sympathetic understanding 
of child nature. Such an understanding can 
best be secured through basic courses in child 
psychology and mental hygiene and through 
orientation courses in special education, these 
courses to be offered both to teachers in train. 
ing and teachers in service. 

The conference closed with a consideration 
of the desirable functions to be assumed by 
the Office of Education in relation to the pro. 
gram of special education. It made sugges. 
tions for research studies, advisory services, 
and publication of materials. It expressed 
the hope that a conference of State directors 
and supervisors of special education might be 
held annually in order to promote the mutual 
stimulation and assistance that result from 
such opportunities to think through together 
some of the important problems facing all. 
The Office of Education likewise found the 
conference exceedingly helpful and is looking 
forward to the possibilities of others like it. 
—!REPRINT from the December 1938 issue of 
ScHOooL LIFE, official organ of the Office of Edv. 
cation, United States Department of the In. 
terior.] 





NEW PUBLICATIONS ISSUED BY THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


New publications issued by the Office of 
Education, United States Department of the 
Interior, cover a wide range of educational 
interest. The bulletins and pamphlets are 
available at nominal cost from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

Two of the recently-published bulletins are 
advance chapters of the “Biennial Survey of 
Education in the United States.” They are: 
“Higher Education, 1930-36” (15 cents); and 
“Statistics of City School Systems, 1935-36” 
(10 cents). 

The bulletin, “Curriculum Laboratories and 
Divisions” (10 cents), contains information 
supplied by state departments of education, 
colleges and universities, and city school 
systems. 

“College Student Mortality” (15 cents) tells 
how many students stop going to college, and 
why. This bulletin and another, “Education 
and the Civil Service in New York City” (15 
cents) are two of a series reporting findings 
by many colleges and universities in a co- 
operative university research project spon- 
sored by the Office of Education, with emer- 
gency funds. 

Many educators have found useful the pub- 
lication, “Public Affairs Pamphlets—An In- 
dex to Inexpensive Pamphlets on Social, Eco- 
nomic, Political and International Affairs” 
(10 cents). A supplement is now available 
(10 cents). 

Schoo] superintendents and school board 


members may be interested in the following 
statement which appears in a new bulletin 
of the Office of Education entitled “The 
School Custodian” (10 cents). The statement 
in this bulletin by Dr. James F. Rogers, 
Office of Education Consultant in Hygiene, 
reads as follows: “Today’s school janitor must 
not only be able to sweep a room and stoke 
a furnace—he must also be a skilled sani- 
tarian and an inspiration to youth.” This 
study brought together information from nine 
states. 

How colleges and universities face or fail 
to face the problems of student accidents, ill- 
nesses, and fatigue is reported in a pamphlet, 
“Sanitation in Institutions of Higher Educa 
tion” (10 cents). 

In a new bulletin, “Nature and Use of the 
Cumulative Record” (10 cents), the author, 
Dr. David Segel, Specialist in Tests and 
Measurements in the Office of Education says, 
“Greatest aid to a pupil can be given only 
when his rate and trend of development in 
various intellectual, social and- physical traits 
is known.” The publication describes types 
of cumulative records found in different school 
systems, and outlines the purposes for which 
such records may be employed. 

Another of Dr. Segel’s bulletins, “Hand 
book for Compiling Age-Grade Progress Sta 
tistics” (10 cents), outlines procedures by 
which individual school systems can study 
the more general features of the school pro 
gress of pupils. 
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PAN AMERICAN DAY 


THE DAY OF THE AMERICAS 


HE PRESIDENT of the United States, by 

Proclamation, has fixed April 14th of each 

year as PAN AMERICAN DAY, and the 
people of the country are called upon 

“To observe the Day with appropriate cere- 

monies, thereby giving expression to the 

spirit of continental solidarity and to the 
sentiments of cordiality and friendly feeling 
which the Government and people of the 

United States entertain toward the peoples 

and Governments of the other Republics of 

the American Continent. 

PAN AMERICAN DAY—the Day of the 
Americas, commemorates each year the bonds 
of friendship uniting the twenty-one Republics 
of the Western Hemisphere. It symbolizes 
that spirit of mutual helpfulness and coopera- 
tion which is the essence of Pan Americanism. 

PAN AMERICAN DAY originated in a res- 
olution of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, composed of the Secretary of 
State of the United States and the Ambassa- 
dors, Ministers and Charges d’Affaires in 
Washington of the twenty Latin American Re- 
publics. The Presidents of all these countries 
have joined with the President of the United 
States in issuing proclamations calling for the 
observance of the Day. April 14th is in a 
very real sense the Day of the Americas, and 
affords an excellent opportunity to direct at- 
tention to the achievements of each Republic 
and the united action of all in promoting peace, 
commerce and friendship in the Western 


Hemisphere. 
SCHOOLS, colleges and universities, clubs, 
civic and commercial associations, and the 


public generally, observe the Day with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. Material for the use 
of groups and individuals planning to present 
programs may be secured without cost by ad- 
dressing the 
PAN AMERICAN UNION 
Washington, D. C. 





RADIO EDUCATION IN MISSOURI 
(Continued from page 105) 
scheduled weather forecast and to be the 
first station in the country to broadcast a 
regularly scheduled market news-service 
by radio-telephone. These services are 
still being given, market reports being 
broadcast three times daily at present. 

Of the seven Missouri teachers colleges, 
two (or 28 per cent) did some broadcast- 
ing during 1937-38, and one (14 per cent) 
offered programs on definite schedule. 
Southwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, beginning its radio work in 1935, pre- 
sented a weekly program during 1937-38. 
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INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP LEAGUE 


HE International Friendship League has 

been organized for the purpose of promot. 

ing better understanding among the youth 
of the world through personal corresponden:e 
It is non-political and non-sectarian. 

The League is officially recognized as the 
headquarters for international student corre. 
spondence and is endorsed by the Ministries 
of Education in 86 countries and territories 


and the Departments of Education in each off 


the forty-eight states. 

Because our present age, more than any 
other in the world’s history, is intensely con. 
cerned with the problem of international re. 
lations, parents and teachers recommend this 
system of creating world-mindedness. In ad. 
dition to learning first-hand information from 
all corners of the earth, students take a re. 
newed interest in the civic life of their own 
country in an effort to describe it in an in- 
teresting manner to their new friends. 

More than 5,000,000 letters have been ex. 
changed by boys and girls betwéen ten and 
twenty-eight years of age. In almost all cases, 
the correspondence is carried on in English. 

There is a small charge for a list of foreign 
names and addresses and those sending a self. 
addressed, stamped envelope to the League 
headquarters, 41 Mt. Vernon Street. Boston 
Mass., will receive complete information. 








STORY OF CIVILIZATION 
By Becker and Duncalf | 


This book is so fascinating that your | 
students will put it down reluctantly. | 
It is so beautiful that the art teacher 
will want a copy to show her classes. | 
But most important of all, it is written | 
with vigor—vigor that creates new chan- 
nels of thought, that brings to life the 
events of the past in their relationship 


to the events of the present. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Representatives : 
C. A. Kitch, 1420 West Main St., 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
J. R. Scarborough, 820 S. Fremont St., 
Springfield, Mo. 


| 
| 
| 
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NEWS ITEMS 











WHAT IS A SUPERINTENDENT OF WHAT HAS RESEARCH DONE FOR THE 
SCHOOLS? CLASSROOM TEACHER? 
The Committee on Certification of Super- In the 300-page joint Yearbook of the 


intendents of Schools, appointed last year by American Educational Research Association 
the American Association of School Adminis- and the Department of Classroom Teachers 
trators, made a preliminary report at the this question is comprehensively answered. The 
Cleveland convention in which they recom- answers range from the field of school and 
mended appropriate action in the respective class organization to the psychological factors 
states to establish the following minimum re- _jnvolved in child development. Special treat- 
quirements for entrance to the profession of ment is given to the contributions of research 


superintendent of schools. in subject matter fields, including English, 
a. Minimum age of twenty-five years. reading, literature, handwriting, spelling, 
b. United States citizenship. modern foreign languages, social studies, 


c. A written statement from an approved mathematics, science, health, safety, art and 
physician as to soundness of both mental music, home economics, business education, and 
and physical health. industrial education. 

d. Four years of education in a standard SE ee 
and accredited college plus one year of DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
graduate study terminating in the mas- ELECT OFFICERS 
ter’s degree. The period of preparation to The meeting of the Department of Superin- 
include both cultural and professional tendence of the Missouri State Teachers As- 
studies in such areas as political science sociation was well attended and a program 
and government, economics, sociology, of interest and value was rendered. The of- 
public finance, child psychology, and hy- ficers elected for the coming year are as fol- 
giene, teacher personnel, school adminis- lows: Supt. G. E. Dille, Maplewood, President; 
tration, public relations, vocational edu- Supt. L. E. Ziegler, Boonville, Vice-President; 
cation, and curriculum development. Supt. M. C. Cunningham, Desloge, Secretary; 

e. Three years of successful exp2rience in’ T. J. Walker, Columbia, Treasurer; Supt. H. R. 
classroom, administrative, or supervisory McCall, Chillicothe, and Supt. Elvis E. Simp- 
positions in public school systems. son, Hayti, members of Planning Committee. 


MINNESOT 


MORE THAN 800 COURSES OFFERED 


leading to Baccalaureate or Advanced Degrees in Education. Special new courses 
and observation facilities for elementary teachers in elementary rural, village and 
city positions; Tuttle Demonstration School; University High School—demonstra- 


TWO TERMS 


JUNE 19 to JULY 28 
JULY 31 to SEPT. 1 












> 
Pop tion and practice school; curriculum laboratory. New curriculum in radio edu- 


C274 - . = . - : “ 
cation, visual education, adult education, safety education, progressive education. 


Complete offerings of old and new courses in administration, supervision, cur- 
riculum, methods, surveys. Kindergarten and primary education; courses for 
rural teachers, rural supervisors and county superintendents. 


At your disposal, the un- 
excelled facilities of a 


ee te teases —. All branches of secondary school education for academic and aig 
tories, observatory, mu- special subject teachers are represented in the offerings; courses -: 

seums and recreational in higher education and teacher training : Ba eed 
facilities. These factors, for college teachers. Physical Education, “as : 
plus the great cultural Speech, Play Production, Art, Music, Paint- 2 
advantages offered by ing, Sculpture and hundreds of other 4 
Minneapolis and Saint courses are offered at the Minnesota Sum- 









Paul, combine to offer mer Session. Faculty of 400 including men 
you attractions that are and women of national and international 


unique among American reputation. 
universities. 

sang" UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOT 
Bulletin. Address 


Director of Summer Session MINNEAPOLIS a MINNESOT 


649 Administration Building 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
DISCUSSION GROUPS A SUCCESS 

The Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals of Missouri is well pleased with the re- 
ports of the discussion group meeting. The 
discussion groups devote their attention to 
needed changes in the high school curriculum 
and other problems pertinent to secondary 
education: 

H. V. Mason, Principal of the Senior High 
School, Hannibal, Missouri is state coordinator 
of the Discussion Group projects in Missouri. 
The following paragraph is taken from a letter 
which Mr. Mason received from Walter E. 
Meyer: 

“T am happy to have your report. It is cer- 
tainly gratifying to see the discussion work 
proceeding out of the theoretical stage into 
actual practice as it is being done in Missouri. 
Your report is one that I will submit with 
pride to the Planning Committee when it meets 
at Cleveland.” 

The following is a summary of the discus- 
sions held in Missouri by districts: 


No. No. 

DISTRICT Meetings Attending 
Maryville Teachers College 23 634 
Kirksville Teachers College 11 304 
Warrensburg Teachers College 3 47 
Springfield Teachers College 16 176 

Cape Girardeau Teachers 

College 12 486 
TOTAL 65 1647 


SUMMER SESSION 


The growing popularity 
of the Summer Session of 
Washington University is 





ACCOUNTING 
ADVERTISING 


ART due to the broad selection 
— of graduate, undergrad- 
CHEMISTRY uate and professional 
COMMERCE AND courses, carefully selected 
alanine faculty, dormitory facili- 
EDUCATION ties on an attractive cam- 
ENGINEERING pus, and the advantages of 
oes contact with a large city. 
GEOGRAPHY 

—" Classes from 
HISTORY June 19 to July 28, 1939 
LATIN e 

MATHEMATICS For Bulletin, Address Isi- 


dor Loeb, Director of Sum- 
mer Session, Room 206, 
Duncker Hall 


WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis 
Missouri 


MECHANICS 
music 
PHILOSOPHY 
PHYSICS 
POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 
PSYCHOLOGY 
PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 
SOCIAL WORK 
SOCIOLOGY 
SPANISH 
ZOOLOGY 
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GO TO HIGH SCHOOL AND SEE THE 
WORLD! 

The modern school is increasingly emphasiz. 
ing the importance of learning through ob. 
servation tours, according to a study just com. 
pleted by the United States Office of Educa. 
tion. Tours reported in the study rank ip 
duration from one-to 93-day trips with a no- 
ticeable tendency to limit the time to one day, 
Destination of two-fifths of the tours reported 
was Washington, D. C. West Point rates see. 
ond in frequency, with New York City, Bos. 
ton, and Carlsbad Caverns as other popular 
end-points for tours. The schools participat- 
ing in the study reported 69 trips totaling 46. 
899 miles or an average trip of 680 miles. One 
of these auto-camp, own-cooking, five-day trips 
to Washington reported a cost of $10 pe 
pupil which is something of a new low in 
tourist expense to the capital. 


The American Legion announces the 1939 
high school oratorical contests to close April 
14 at Springfield, Illinois. Major award comes 
from a trust fund provided by Eddie Cantor 
to defray the cost of a four-year scholarship 
at some American college or university. John 
Janson, Phoenix, Arizona high school student, 
won highest honors in the oratorical contest 
last year. 


The National Emergency Council, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has established a clearing house for 
information about films produced and dis- 





Announcing 


HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Prepared by a Committee of the National Con- 
ference on Research in English: Delia E. Kibbe, 
Lou LaBrant, Robert C. Pooley, (Chairman). 


Here is an important new publication— 
the first of its kind to be made available. 
It provides what the Conference believes 
has long been needed—a handy reference 
book on the ordinary forms and conven- 
tions of English usage—to be put into 
the elementary pupil’s own hands. 





Write for Information. 
Published for the National Conference 
on Research in English by 
SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS NEW YORK 


—————— 
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FHE fiributed by the federal government for edu- SIKESTON P. T. A. SPONSORS LUNCH- 
cative purposes. A film chart prepared by the ; ROOM ; 

ohasiz- § U. S. Film Service of the Council may be ob- Nine thousand eight hundred _and ninety 
zh ob-P tained free of charge. This office also dis- meals were served to undernourished school 
+ com. tributes a film bibliography sent free upon children of Sikeston through the lunchroom 





Educa- f request. maintained by the Parent Teachers Associa- 

ank in —__—__— tion during the last quarter of the school term. 
a ne} ANNUAL REPORT OF STATE SUPERIN- 

1e day. TENDENT COMMENDED UNIVERSITY OF 

ported} In the February issue of the New Jersey 

es sec-} Educational Review there appeared on the CAL : FORN am 

», Bos-} editorial page a pronouncement under the cap- SUMMER SESSIONS 

opular f tion “Missouri Shows Us” an editorial com- BERKELEY and LOS ANGELES 

icipat-|) mending the Annual Report of Lloyd W. JUNE 26 to AGUSE 4 

nS See Sate Sepertendet. The Slowing =— Suna on les oop Canton apne 

s. One} paragraph is taken from that editorial. 3 7 ite han hs lement the regalar faculty. 

y trips} “Apparently the people from Missouri are More than 50 courses in Education. Special lectures, e- 

10 perf trom Missouri.” They want to be shown about _<itls: drama, athlercs. Mountains seaside, Redwoods 

low in} their schools, and provided Lloyd W. King, the announcements of courses, address: Dean of the Sum- 

Superintendent, with enough money to show mer Session, University of California, Berkeley; or Dean 


4 : . fthe S Session, University of California at Los 
them. His report consists of 215 pages, in Zoadien, 00 Uiteeel doen. Los Angeles, California. 


e 1939f which pictures, graphs, charts, written ma- Of special educational interest to the visitor to Califor- 
, April P terial, and the inevitable statistics are joined nia in 1939 is the Golden Gate International Exposition 
comes} to do that. The pictures are numerous and —The Pageant of the Pacific—on San Francisco Bay. 
Cantor | carefully chosen; the graphic material is 
larship ff vivid.” 

John —_____. | 

















tudent, TO TEACH IN BOLIVIA 


contest} Miss LaVeeta Hobson of Callaway County, 
who has been teaching in Illinois, has de- 







econd sailing! .- - tO 











s parted for LaPaz, Bolivia, where she will teach ——_ - : ° 
my four years in a Mission school. the sth Biennial Con 
Ss rr 
d dis F.E.A. 
gress of the W.F. 
a COLORADO COLLEGE 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO ” 
Somes Sesulons Dune 19 to Sely $0, 1900 Shorter Vacation 
Colorado College offers an unusual opportunity ° 
for summer study in the City of Colorado Springs Cruise to 

3-H and in a region of great scenic beauty and 


grandeur. The Garden of the Gods is in the city 
park system, Pikes Peak dominates the Rampart SOUTH 
Range of the Rockies immediately west of the city 


and round trips by auto to the gold mines of . » ° 
me Cripple Creek and Victor and to the Royal Gorge by American Republics Liner 
of the Arkansas River may be made easily within 


“9 MTbe ne yh --ny the usual sub- “ARGENTI NA“ 


jects in the general fields of mathematics and FE 
- “ata ; ; rom New York July 26 

es sciences, the social studies including education and P 
ble ener. religion, music and the other fine arts, Back in New York September 2 
WIL. and languages and literature. 
ves Rocky Mountain School of Languages—In Con- Now, by popular demand, a second 
ee nection with Colorado College. Professor J. M. cruise—later and shorter—combin- 
: ernandez, Director—(University of Oklahoma, : ; i i 
yen- Norman, Oklahoma). First Session—Juné 19 to ing a glorious vacation with an 
into ay 28, 1980; Second Session—July 31 to August important educational event. This 

18, 1939. It provides instruction for beginners, but ee i i ad 

is intended primarily for language teachers and Good Neighbor Liner (your 

com undergraduate and graduate students. hotel throughout) will visit Rio de 

orado Springs Fine Arts Center, School of i 

Art Affiliated with Colorado College, June 28 to Janeiro (5 days for the Congress), 

ice August 19, 1939. Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Aires. 





Economic Seminars—Special seminar for econ- i i 
omists, under the direction of the Cowles Com. 38 days. All outside rooms... . First 
— ie Research in Economics, from July 3 Class from $550, Tourist Class from 

uly 28, 1939. 

For Summer Session Bulletins and other infor- $410 

mation address Director of Summer Session, 127 


Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. Write for information to 











Ask railroad ticket agents about free stop-overs Ass’ 
ORK in Colorado Springs en route to or from the Fairs, World Federation of Education as 
or the N. E. A. Convention. 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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: POSTER CONTEST EDUCATION CONFERENCE 
Pm. | le Mo = to teachers to know MARCH 23-25 In 
a e Latham Foundation is conducting its ART j to th 
14th International Poster Contest. Over fif- eee wn ee ie eal “gest 
teen valuable art school scholarships in lead- Annual Mid-West Education Conference jy a. 
of Ap 


ing American and Canadian art schools are ti j i 
awarded as prizes. Both art schools and senior The Adult oe ——— bye nrone L, childr 
a — students are eligible for these Louis, March 23-25, 1939. ~p An 0 
ae , —" h : ‘ Among the speakers already secured are Dr vetio 
from $1.00 to $50 00 Thee awards, ranging A. J. Stoddard, superintendent-elect of the Charl 
ye ay ye Ayal ge a are given to stu- Philadelphia Public Schools and former presi land 
on aie = ail rom the first up through dent of The American Association of Schod jan h 
edton name. colleges. Posters are judged Administrators, and Miss A. Maude Jones, ex. oy 
g to age groups. Certificates of Merit change teacher to the Alton, Illinois Con. aioe 





- “y : awarded in each group. The contest munity High School, from England. - 
¢ vine pril 1, 1939. ’ Programs may be secured by communicatiy — 
Last year many splendid posters were re- with the Department of Education, Washing. girl a1 
ceived from nearly every state in the Union, ton University = 
o well as Canada and some foreign coun- ————— Ye 
ries. — . , TNroke noo! 
Details of this contest can be obtained by Ane TS Ee tee iin 
writing to John T. Lemos, Art Director of the , y ; its ere 
Latham Foundation for the Promotion of Hu- During the annual meeting of the sharf lieve 
mane Education, Box 1322, Stanford Univer- holders of the Teachers Credit Union it wag some t 
sity, Calif. disclosed that the present interest rate was § revere 
per cent per month on the unpaid balancg§ will be 

This is lower than the prevailing rate of om 
per cent per month and is said to be the lowes G 


’ . P : 
TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU st coareed,ty, ary cretit union, in the com Yost 


nual report of the treasurer were, 1,458 men-f leave o 

































































































4522 N. KNOX AVE. 6642 DELMAR a 
bers; 815 loan accounts; $293,388.09 invested if Missou 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS stock; loans for the year totaling $278,922.7 
A dividend of 5 per cent was declared. C 
r 
Universit : 
f Denve y air-cooreo *] 74 purtmans 
SUMMER SCHOOL Visiting two foreign countries 
CANADA AND OLD MEXICO & 
Graduate and undergraduate work SEEING—Banff . . . Lake Louise . . . Canadian c 
in Liberal Arts, Sciences, Com- Rockies . . . Vancouver . . . Seattle . . . Portland 
merce, Librarianship, Education. . . . Columbia River Highway .. . San —— a 
: : ; : and its World’s Fair . . . California’s Big - 
Progressive Education Emphasis. woods . . . Los Angeles . . . Hollywood ... 
Fees determined by courses taken. Movie Studios . . . Catalina Island . . . Pasadena E 
Enjoy cool, delightful week-ends . . . Riverside . . . Mission Inn . . . Old Mexico. 
t in snow-capped Colorado Rockies. Wonderful meals . . . de luxe hotels . . . lots of S 
sightseeing . . . handling of baggage. Enjoy 
Cwo Cems your vacation in AIR CONDITIONED comfort. rn 
Lv. Chicago June 18 - July 2-16-30 - Aug. 13-27 it 
NEA CONVENTION—SAN FRANCISCO 
—2 weeks $174 gi 
Special leaves Chicago June 25.. . . trip similar fi 
to above, optional return via Glacier National 
Park—stopovers if desired, returning with con- 
ducted parties later on. 
Department M De , Col { 
: , ee See OTHER ATTRACTIVE TRIPS TO N 
Kindly send me your Summer School Bulletin. Europe . . . Colorado and Estes Park . . . Alaska F 
NAME . . . Yellowstone . . . Pacific Northwest . . - 
Montreal, Quebec, Washington, Featuring New G 
Street & No. York World’s Fair Tours, $49. Weekly departures. A 
Ci ASK FOR FOLDERS 
ity & Stote____ POWERS TOURS 
111 WEST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS a 
America’s Old Reliable Travel Agency a 
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COURT DECISION REVERSED 

In a decision emphasizing that the salute 
to the flag is a symbol of patriotism and a 
“gesture of love and respect” for the country 
over which it flies, the New York state Court 
of Appeals ruled, January 17, 1939, that school 
children could be compelled to salute the flag. 
An interesting detail of the court’s decision 
was a reversal of a previous lower court con- 
yiction of the girl’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Sandstrom of Brookhaven, Long Is- 
land, on a technical charge of keeping their 
daughter away from school after she had been 
sent home for refusing to take part in patriotic 
exercises. The court stated that if any prose- 
cution was necessary it should be against the 
girl and not against her parents. 

The remarks of Chief Judge Frederick E. 
Crane included the following tribute to the 
school as well as to the flag: 

“Faith in our fine educational system and 
its crop of efficient teachers leads one to be- 
lieve that with a little more patience and 
some tact, as the child grows in knowledge, a 
reverence for our flag will develop, and she 
will be glad that it is still here to salute.” 


GRANTED LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
Vest C. Myers, dean of men at Southeast 
State Teachers College, has been granted a 
leave of absence to work at the University of 
Missouri on a doctor’s degree. 
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RACIAL TOLERANCE 

The 1,250,000 students enrolled in the pub- 
lic schools of New York City will be required 
each month to attend two assemblies devoted 
to the teaching of racial tolerance, according 
to an announcement by Dr. Harold G. Camp- 
bell, Superintendent of City Schools. 

This will be in accordance with an order 
adopted by the School Board on December 14. 
As a basis for these sessions the Board’s order 
suggested the discussion of the “social and 
political history of the United States,” and a 
presentation of “the contributions of all races 
and nationalities in such a way as to develop 
esteem, respect, good will, and tolerance among 
students and teachers.” 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS ELECT 
PRESIDENT 


Superintendent Ben G. Graham of Pitts- 
burgh was elected President of the American 
Association of School Administrators for the 
Association year beginning March 15, 1939. 
The American Association of Schoo] Adminis- 
trators elects its president by mail with the 
preferential ballot. 


The average salary per month for the rural 
teachers of Ripley County is $82.10. Only 9 
teachers in the county receive a salary of less 
than $80 per month. 
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GO BY TRAIN 





This Year, Visit 
Glacier Park 


San Francisco Fair 


@ In glorious Glacier Park 
are picturesque mountain hotels and 
chalets where living is good and rates 
are very reasonable. 

@ Ride or hike scenic trails. 
Enjoy launch trips on the larger lakes. 
See incomparable scenes from the 
mile-high motor road. Play golf, swim 
indoors or out, go fishing. Join 
gay evening parties. Take your 
fill of a different world. 

@ Then go to Pacific 
Northwest cities, Alaska, San 
Francisco’s spectacular Golden 
Gate Exposition. Ask about 
All-Expense Tours. 











MT. GOULD 

















A. J. Dickinson, Room 967 
Great Northern Ry. Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Name 





(if student, state grade - - 














RIDE THE EMPIRE BUILDER 
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NEW TEACHERS IN KIRKSVILLE Cole County Teachers Credit Union has bee 
Three new teachers have recently been organized. Supt. R. T. Scobee, Presiden; 
named to positions in Kirksville. Miss Helen Henry Rollman, Professor of Physics, Juniy 
Russell replaces Miss Elizabeth Farrington, College, Manager. 
who resigned to teach in Wauwatosa, Wis- THE 
consin schools. Mrs. Raymond Baker was _— b 
elected to fill the vacancv caused by the death oe | 
of Miss Mabel Lehr and Miss Shirley Canby MONEY cam shale sal c 
has been added to the elementary staff. ee. a om, ce. law cost. wee back 
school year. nvestors, A 
JASPER SCHOOL BOARD ADOPTS RULES |} savings. Get details. wo c 
AND REGULATIONS Teachers’ National Loan Organization | 
The Board of Education of Jasper School 1023 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. C 
District recently adopted a set of rules and . 
regulations that should help to clarify the pro- P 
cedure of school administration. Bc 
This 12 page handbook was worked out co- - | on 
operatively by the board of education and REPRESENTATIVES WANTED | wy = 
a 2 s 
Frank Slobetz superintendent of schools. Profitable, enjoyable, summer and per- amare 
ESTABLISH HEALTH DEMONSTRATION manent selling proposition to schools. |B yho f 
UNIT For details write:—News Map Or Tue §f of the 
Washington County has been added to that WEEK, 1512 Orleans Street, Chicago, IIl. | Com 
growing list of counties that have set up a scribes 
complete health demonstration unit. The unit zenshi 
consists of two full time health ae duties 
one welfare worker. Federal, State and local 1 |B such a 
funds are used to carry forward this important EUROPE IN 1 939! IP cleane: 
roject. 16 exceptionally attractive sailings covering | d n 
P SCANDINAVIA or THE CONTINENT emon 
ee from May 17 to Sept. 16. Rates from $352 all ex. | Com 
NEW BUILDING PROJECT pense Tourist Class; or $298 using Third on steam- | lie util 
The Sullivan school district is sponsoring a ers. Send for booklet F-26, “Europe a Reality.” | public 
$150,000 improvement program. The program tees ap ee te INC. |F ing ne 
includes a new high school building, grading MMV _ Mass, |p ing. A 
of school grounds, and landscaping. —'f relatio. 
related 
Man; 
if colors, 
\f enliven 
|p fully a 
_ ° <i ° \— proof < 
e Vanishing Light Bi koe 
| gradins 
/— higher 
. , \f ADVE 
It was not so long ago that lights accounted for practically | Cr 
the entire electric bill. But times have changed. Now lighting | ~. 
; 3 = u 
is but a small part of most bills, because people are hiring elec- | $1. 
tricity to do much of their work and a great deal of their enter- | oo. 
taining. Here are a few of the many uses to which electricity | i 
is put to work in the modern home ... refrigeration, cooking, | ~ 
washing and lighting. And the use of the smaller appliances as The. 
toasters, clocks, waffle irons and the radio. if series f 
|f and ver 
? : : . of adve 
So the old fashioned light bill has really become an electric Place in 
service bill . ..a bill for a number of jobs efficiently and eco- _— 
° | cr 
nomically done. | Ma 
| 432 
| and 
KANSAS CITY POWER AND LIGHT CO. —.s= 
. | vironme 
are deve 
Integrat 
broader 





























~NEW BOOKS | 


| THE YOUNG AMERICAN CIVIC READERS, 
by Samuel Berman, Jane Eayre Fryer, and 
J. Lynn Barnard. 
: Community Helpers, Grade 3. 256 pages. 
: Price 72c. 
Community Activities, Grade 4. 263 pages. 
Price 76c. 
Community Interests, Grade 5. 286 pages. 
Price 80c. 
Published by the John C. Winston Com- 























pany. 
Community Helpers, the first book, begins 
by establishing the eternal verities—truth, 
honesty, courtesy, and obedience—of good citi- 
zenship. Furthermore, the services of those 
who feed, clothe, house, and care for the health 
of the community are explained. 
Community Activities, the second book, de- 
scribes more complex principles of right citi- 
zenship—thrift, perseverance, self-control. The 
| duties of the public servants of the community, 
such as the fireman, policeman, postman, street 
cleaner, and the patriotic citizen are clearly 
demonstrated. 
Community Interests, is concerned with pub- 
lie utilities, neighborhood affairs, such as the 
public school, playground, library, parks, hous- 
ing needs, etc., and international understand- 
ing. All three books offer opportunity for cor- 
relation with history, science, geography, and 
related subjects. 
Many effective photographs, drawings in two 
colors, cartoons, and amusing stick caricatures 
enliven the printed pages. Each book is color- 
fully and durably bound in washable vermin- 
proof cloth. The number of stars on the back 
strip of each book is the only indication of 
grading, thus the teacher may use it for a 
higher or a lower grade if so desired. 
ADVENTURE, Revised Edition, by Tom Peete 
Cross, Reed Smith, Elmer C. Stauffer, and 
Elizabeth Collette. Pages 589 plus xx. 
a by Ginn and Company. Price 

ACHIEVEMENT, Revised Edition, by Tom 
Peete Cross, Reed Smith, Elmer C. Stauf- 
fer, and Elizabeth Collette. Pages 678 
plus xx. Published by Ginn and Company. 
Price $1.96. 

The first and second books of a four book 
series for high school pupils. Humorous prose. 
and verse, biography, the short story, the story 
of adventure, and scientific writing find their 
place in these revised literature books, 
SCIENCE PROBLEMS, For the Junior High 

School, by Wilbur L. Beauchamp, John C. 
Mayfield, and Joe Young West. Pages 
432 plus xi. Published by Scott, Foresman 
and Company. Price $1.28, 

_A seventh grade science text focused on en- 
vironmental problems. Basic science principles 
are developed in separate units before they are 
Integrated and applied in the solution of 
broader problems, 
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NOTE: Alaska’s huge glaciers are actually 








moving ice rivers. Often, reverberations of 
the ship's whistle dislodge great sections of ice 
which crash thundering into the fjord waters. 


Micuty GLACIERS, roaring beneath 
Alaska’s May-through-September vacation-time 
sun, would alone be worth the trip, without 
Alaska’s rugged peaks and smooth mountain- 
locked seas; without Alaska’s strangely colored 
totems; without Alaska’s modern towns where 
Russians and gold-mad sourdoughs once held 
sway. Add to these Alaska’s Interior, where still 
more thrills await in Matanuska Valley, Mt. 
McKinley National Park, and along the storied 
Yukon River. 

Come by modern, completely air-conditioned 
train over scenic routes to Seattle, where you 
board your one-class All-American steamer for 
nearby Alaska! Rail and all-inclusive steamer 
fares are low with a complete choice of cruises 
and cruise-tours and sailings several times weekly. 

Plan your Alaska cruise so that, en route to or 
from Alaska, you may attend the N.E.A. Conven- 
tion in San Francisco and see the World’s Fair. 
For fascinating FREE Alaska THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


literature and Good-Natured 
Alaska Map (latter free to eeneees SAGES 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


teachers “y - mail coupon 
BURLINGTON ROUTE 


to Alaska |! 0., 
Room 926, Pier Two, Seattle; GREAT NORTHERN 
THE ALASKA RAILROAD 


and book early through one 
——_- > 
NORTHERN PACIFIC 


of these lines 
NORTH WESTERN LINE 
ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO. 










Address See ee 





City and State = imei 





If student, state grade 
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ROCKY 97 TEACHERS 
AGENCY 





~ 410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo., Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mer. 


Goop TEACHERS, 
Special Service—If your application letter and personal inter. 
view do not bring results send me your letter with $2.00 and 
I will re-write it and give you suggestions for personal interview. 


SUPERVISORS, Etc., IN DEMAND 


Largest, Most Successful in West. 
Unexcelled Service. . 











TEACHERS AGENCY 


Our Service is Nationwide 


There are better opportunities for qualified teache, 
than ever before. Executives are searching can 
fully for teachers who have the educational training 
experience, and excellent qualifications in pe, 
sonality. Early registration is an advantay 
Member N.A.T.A. Address 1200-11 Steger Bid 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Illinois. 











ALBERT & 


TeacHers’ Acency 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Established 1885. 
College, University. 
School, Art, Music, Commercial and Home Economics teachers for 
Suburban and City Schools. 


COR. AGENCIES: 535-STH Ave.. N. Y.: 


General Placement Bureau. Public School, Teach- 
Special demand for Elementary, High 


Folder on request. NATA. 
HYDE BLDG., SPOKANE, WASH 

















GET A 


We have served teachers for 35 years. 


BETTER POSITION 


This may be the year for you. 
W 


Write us for further information. 


Enroll NOW. 
HE SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
1 


T 
302-304 Olivia Bldg. 


023 N. Grand, St. Louis, Missouri 











We fill all types of positions 
from Nursery School vg > a 
versity. There are no 

schools in the United } 
than those with which we work. 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON, CHICAGO 
Member National Association Teachers Agencies 


The experienced teachers we 
placed in 1938 received, on 
an average, an increase of 
more than $225.00. 


— 











BOOKS RECEIVED 














GRADED LESSONS IN FUNDAMENTALS 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, by Ger- 
trude M. Baker, Florence M. Warnock, and 
Grace D. Christensen. Pages 367 plus x. 
Published by A. S. Barnes and Company. 
Price $3.00. 

A program for grades one to six. 

ELEMENTARY ENGLISH HANDBOOK I, by 
R. W. Bardwell, Ethel Mabie, and J. C. 
Tressler. Pages 184 plus viii. Published 
by D. C. Heath and Company. Price 68c. 

ELEMENTARY ENGLISH HANDBOOK II, 
by R. W. Bardwell, Ethel Mabie, and J. C. 
Tressler. Pages 306 plus xii. Published 
by D. C. Heath and Company. Price 80c. 

GRAMMAR IN ACTION, Revised, by J. C. 


Tressler. Pages 351 plus xiv. Published 
by D. C. Heath and Company. Price $1.20. 
TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUE, College 


Course, A Short, Easy Course for the De- 
velopment of Superior Typing Skill, by 
Harold H. Smith. Pages 86. Published by 
The Gregg Publishing Company. Price 
$1.32. 

THE AMERICAN NATION YESTERDAY 
AND TODAY, bv Rolla M. Tryon, Charles 
R. Lingley, and France< Morehouce. Pages 
694 plus xxiv plus xlvii Appendix. Pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company. Price $1.80. 


MENTAL HEALTH THROUGH EDUCA. 
TION, by W. Carson Ryan. Pages 3i 
plus viii. Published by The Common 


wealth Fund. Price $1.50. 

NEW DIRECTIONS IN PHYSICAL EDUCA 
TION FOR THE ADOLESCENT GIR 
IN HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE, : 
Guide for Teachers in Cooperative Cu 
riculum Revision, by Rosalind Cassidy 
Pages 231 plus xvi. Published by A. § 
Barnes and Company. Price $2.50. 

LET’S GROW, by Mary L. Hahn with the eo 
operation of Charles-Edward Amory Wit 
slow. Illustrations by Phyllis I. Britcher 
Pages 186 plus v. Published by Charles £ 
Merrill Company. Price 72c. 

LET’S STAY WELL, by Mary L. Hahn wit 
the co-operation of Charles Edwar 
Amory Winslow. Illustrations bv Phylli 
I. Britcher. Pages 184 plus v. Publishel 
by Charles E. Merrill Company. Price 7% 

AMERICA YESTERDAY, by Roy F. Nichol 
William C. Bagley, and Charles A. Beari 
with Drawings by George M. Richard 
Pages 416 plus lvi. Published by Tk 
Macmillan Company. Price $1.40. 

AMERICA TODAY, by Roy F. Nichols, Wi 
liam C. Bagley. and Charles A. Beard wit! 
Drawings by George M. Richards. Pag 
409 plus lv. Published by The Macmilla 
Company. Price $1.40. 

NATIONS BEYOND THE SEAS, Revise 
Edition. by Wallace W. Atwood and Hele 
Goss Thomas. Pages 352 plus vii. Pu 


lished by Ginn and Company. Price $1.54 | 
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UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


1939 SUMMER SESSION 
June 12 - August 4 





A Complete Summer Session Program 


All students who are interested in a program of university study will find challenging 


opportunities in the offerings of the 1939 Summer Session. Eight semester hours of ° 


credit may be earned. The Summer Session will provide exceptional opportunities 
for graduate study and an excellent program of professional training. 


Special Features 


Concerts Dramatics 
Lectures Conferences 
Research Recreation 


Laboratory School Program 


For information about the Summer Session, write to: 


Dean Theo. W. H. Irion 
Director of the Summer Session 
Desk 1, 212 Education Building 
Columbia, Missouri 
































GEOGRAPHY—THE FIRST SOCIAL STUDY 


The Journal of the National Education 
Association for February prints an article 
by its president, Mr. Shaw, entitled 
Toward World Understanding, telling of 
the co-operation of the National Educa- 
tion Association with the World Feder- 
ation of Education Associations to promote 
international good will. 

The same aim is shown in the interest 
in many states in new courses in Social 
Studies for the grades. 


Allyn and Bacon - 


Boston New York Chicago 








The ultimate effort of these movements 
is toward world peace and progress in 
culture and trade through international 
understanding. 

Alone of all the authors of geographies 
Professors Stull and Hatch had the vision 
of a better world built by young folk 
growing to manhood, who had been trained 
in tolerance and broad understanding 
through the medium of the study of 
elementary geography in the grades. 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco SS 
APR 




















